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FOREWORD 


The  International  Studies  Conference,  which  met  in  London 
in  June  1935  and  was  devoted  to  a discussion  on  Collective  Security 
selected  as  its  subject  for  research  during  a new  study-cycle  the  problem 
of  Peaceful  Change,  defined  in  the  following  terms  : Peaceful  Solution 
of  Certain  International  Problems  (Peaceful  Change).  The  basic 
difficulties  in,  and  the  procedures  for,  the  peaceful  solution  of  economic, 
social  and  territorial  problems  with  special  reference  to  questions  of  : 
(a)  population,  migration  and  colonisation  and  (h)  markets  and  the 
distribution  of  raw  materials. 

The  institutions  and  national  committees  Members  of  the  Confer- 
ence had  two  years  at  their  disposal  for  carrying  out  the  necessary 
research  on  the  subject;  the  results  of  this  work  of  documentation,  as 
well  as  a record  of  the  discussions  on  the  problem  (Tenth  Session  of  the 
International  Studies  Conference  held  in  Paris  from  June  28th  to 
July  3rd,  1937)  will  be  published  by  the  International  Institute  of  Intel- 
lectual Co-operation  in  one  comprehensive  volume. 

The  preparatory  documentation  submitted  to  the  Conference  by 
the  institutions  and  national  committees  will,  moreover,  form  the  basis 
for  the  editing  of  several  volumes,  devoted  to  specific  aspects  of  the 
subject,  which  will  be  published  under  the  direction  of  qualified  scholars. 

The  Institute  is  also  issuing  three  mongraphs  which  were  requested 
from  international  experts  during  the  preparatory  period,  to  supplement, 
on  certain  points,  the  work  done  by  the  institutions  participating  in  the 
Conference. 


^ See  Collective  Security,  published  under  the  direction  of  Maurice  Bourquin,  1936; 
for  general  information  about  the  Conference,  see  The  International  Studies  Conference.  Origins, 
Functions,  Organisation.  Paris  1937. 


lO  THE  SYNTHETIC  OPTIMUM  OF  POPULATION 

The  present  paper  ^ by  Dr.  Imre  Ferenczi,  written  at  the  request 
of  the  International  Study  Group  on  Demographic  Problems  is  one  in 
this  series  of  monographs. 


^ Titles  of  the  other  two  papers  : International  Ran'  Materials  Cartels  by  William  Oualid 
and  Markets  and  the  Problem  of  Peaceful  Change  by  J.  B.  Condliffe. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  IDEA  OF  OPTIMUM  POPULATION 

The  nascent  international  conflicts  have  given  rise  to  a very  general 
impression  that,  among  the  principal  causes  of  the  danger  of  war,  must 
be  considered  the  existing  contrasts  in  density  of  population,  in  rates 
of  growth  of  population,  and  in  demographic  policies.  An  effort  is 
therefore  being  made  to  find  common  ground  which  will  make  it 
possible,  on  the  one  hand,  to  apply  uniform  standards  of  judgment  to 
the  demographic  situations  and  tendencies  in  the  different  countries, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  determine  what  would  be  the  most  rational 
distribution  of  the  population  of  the  world.  This  effort  is  not  new. 
In  every  age,  individual  opinions,  based  on  economic  and  political 
considerations,  have  come  in  conflict  on  this  subject.  Unlike  the  nation- 
alist conception,  which  is  invariably  favourable  to  the  development  of 
a large  population,  no  purely  economic  thesis  has  hitherto  been  able 
to  win  general  acceptance  by  international  opinion.  Two  rival  economic 
theories  still  confront  each  other  in  this  domain  : the  theory  of  Malthus, 
and  the  theory  of  optimum  population. 

A brief  resume  of  the  historical  evolution  of  opinions  concerning 
the  desirable  size  of  population  seems  necessary  in  order  to  make  possible 
a correct  understanding  and  judgment  of  recent  theories. 

Unlike  the  conceptions  of  the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  powers, 
the  rare  individual  judgments  expressed  regarding  the  proper  size  of 
population  could  not  have  a decisive  influence  before  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  age  of  the  machine.  Before  those  events,  the 
desirable  population  was  simply  that  which  came  nearest  to  the  maximum. 
This  view  seemed  justified  as  long  as  the  size  of  population,  because  of 
continual  wars,  diseases,  epidemics  and  famines,  was  kept  constantly 
at  a very  low  level. 
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Peoples  of  fishers  and  hunters  were  dependent  on  the  possession 
of  very  extensive  territories  capable  of  ensuring  plentiful  supplies  of 
fish  and  game.  After  the  transition  to  stock-raising,  prairie  country 
acquired  increased  value,  while  forests,  lakes,  and  streams  lost  in 
importance.  The  study  of  pre-history  and  of  ethnology  has  shown  that 
the  chief  cause  of  migrations  and  wars  was  to  be  found  in  the  changes 
of  climate  and  of  topography  which  have  modified,  in  some  cases 
radically,  the  food-producing  capacity  of  certain  regions.  In  the  course 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  however,  after  much  mingling  of  races,  warlike 
nomad  tribes  finally  settled  permanently  in  definite  territories  in  order 
to  devote  themselves  mainly  to  agriculture.  At  that  time,  the  chief 
criterion  of  the  power  and  of  the  well-being  of  the  different  nations  still 
consisted  in  the  proportion  which  existed  between  the  number  of  inhab- 
itants and  the  extent  of  arable  land. 

In  spite  of  the  discovery  of  fertile  regions  overseas,  the  development 
of  capital,  emigration,  and  the  expansion  of  markets,  it  was  impossible, 
before  the  industrial  revolution,  to  transport  foodstuffs  to  Europe  in 
the  quantities  and  with  the  rapidity  necessary  to  relieve  the  situation  of 
certain  overpopulated  ’’  poor  districts.  Thus  the  population  of 
Europe  was  decimated  by  rather  frequent  famines  until  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century. 

The  great  European  powers  therefore  attached  great  importance, 
up  to  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  — not  only  from  the  military  stand- 
point, but  also  from  the  economic  and  financial  standpoint  — to  the 
increase  of  population  and  to  the  acquisition  of  more  territory  (colo- 
nies, etc.).  There  was  no  divergence  on  this  point  between  the  views 
of  the  different  economists,  whether  mercantilists  or  physiocrats. 
Adam  Smith,  like  his  predecessors,  saw  in  the  growth  of  population  the 
surest  index  of  increasing  welfare.  Enlightened  governments  very 
soon  recognized  — at  least  tacitly  — that  the  size  of  population  and, 
in  general,  the  health,  contentment,  and  military  value  of  the  people 
depended,  in  large  measure,  on  their  well-being. 

The  industrial  revolution  stimulated  the  growth  of  population, 
especially  in  England;  but  the  widespread  employment  of  children  at 
that  time  had  terrible  social  consequences,  which  already  irritated  public 
opinion.  The  French  Revolution  finally  made  it  possible  for  writers 
to  discuss  the  desirable  size  of  population  solely  from  the  standpoint 
of  individual  welfare,  disregarding  reasons  of  State.  Saint-Just  said  : 
‘‘  Happiness  is  a new  idea  in  Europe  Material  utilitarianism  and 
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the  pursuit  of  the  welfare  of  the  individual,  whose  liberty  the  new  law 
had  guaranteed,  became  the  general  philosophy  of  the  white  races. 
Each  individual  sought  to  become  master  of  his  fate,  to  defend  his 
interests  in  the  division  of  wealth,  and  to  make  his  views  on  political 
and  social  order  prevail.  Unlike  the  coloured  races,  resigned  to  their 
lot,  the  white  race  conceived  and  realized  the  ambition  of  making  its 
influence  felt  in  all  domains  of  world  production  and  of  individual 
comfort.  But  the  first  modern  economists  who  examined  the  question 
of  the  desirable  size  of  population  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  wel- 
fare advocated  diametrically  opposed  ideas. 

While  Godwin  (following  Condorcet)  preached  the  extremely 
optimistic  doctrine  that  the  multiplication  and  the  happiness  of  mankind 
depended  solely  on  the  perfecting  of  social  institutions  and,  in  particular, 
on  the  distribution  of  wealth  Malthus  affirmed,  with  more  success, 
that  the  increase  of  population  was  once  for  all  limited  by  resources 
The  menace  of  the  overpopulation  of  the  world  is  presented  in  his  work, 
in  accordance  with  the  philsophy  of  natural  law  of  his  time,  as  the 
consequence  of  an  inevitable  eternal  law.  Population  increases  always 
and  everywhere  where  subsistence  allows;  but  in  proportion  as  culti- 
vation is  extended,  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  average  production  of 
food  must  progressively  decline  (law  of  diminishing  returns).  Moral 
restraint  before  marriage,  postponement  of  marriage,  and  voluntary 
limitation  of  the  number  of  children  might  stave  off  constantly  the  danger 
of  overpopulation  and  thus  prevent  the  further  terrible  effects  and 
natural  correctives  of  overpopulation  (vice  and  poverty,  epidemics, 
wars).  But  Malthus  considered  the  masses  incapable  of  a preventive 
attitude.  The  tendency  to  a maximum  growth  of  population,  in  case 
of  a sudden  increase  in  the  capacity  of  absorption  of  a territory  and  the 
consequent  rise  in  the  standard  of  living,  could  therefore  be  checked 
only  momentarily.  Hence  emigration  and  social  policy  could  improve 
the  social  condition  of  the  working  classes  only  to  a very  small  extent; 
indeed,  emigration  merely  generalized  overpopulation  throughout  the 
world  and  led  to  the  mixture  of  races. 


^ A.n  enquiry  concerning  political  justice  and  its  influence  on  general  virtue  and  happiness  ( 2 vol.), 
London,  1793. 

William  Godwin.  Of  population  : 'Enquiry  concerning  the  Power  of  Increase  in  the  Numbers 
of  Mankind,  being  an  answer  to  Mr.  Malthus^  essay  on  that  subject,  London,  1820. 

^ Malthus,  T.  R.,  An  essay  on  the  principle  of  population  as  it  affects  the  future  improvement 
of  society.  With  remarks  on  the  speculations  of  Mr.  Godwin,  M.  Condorcet  and  other  writers. 
London,  1798. 
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According  to  Malthus,  then,  the  proletarian  masses  can  exist,  in 
the  long  run,  only  at  the  border-line  of  poverty  and  physical  degene- 
ration. Thus  the  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  population  between 
the  period  when  overpopulation  does  not  yet  exist  and  that  when  it 
has  already  become  a reality  is  not  very  great.  Malthus  was  so  complete- 
ly absorbed  by  the  danger  of  overpopulation  that  he  did  not  even 
consider  that  of  underpopulation.  In  his  study  of  the  problems  of 
overpopulation,  moreover,  he  confined  himself  to  examining  the  reci- 
procal action  of  population  and  a single  one  of  the  factors  of  production, 
namely  resources  (food-supply)  and  attributed  almost  no  importance 
to  the  parts  played  by  the  other  factors  of  production  and  to  the  standard 
of  living. 

It  would,  however,  be  inaccurate  to  represent  Malthus  as  the  father 
of  the  birth-control  movement.  Malthus  was  not  only  the  declared 
enemy  of  the  use  of  artificial  contraceptives  ^ but  he  always  preferred 
a large  population  having  a very  modest  standard  of  living  to  a limited 
population  enjoying  a high  degree  of  well-being. 

Malthus  has  the  merit  of  not  having  confined  himself,  in  studying 
demographic  problems,  to  philosophical  or  political  approaches.  He 
sought  to  discover  the  causal  relations  of  the  phenomena  which  underlie 
the  general  laws  of  the  new  science  of  economics.  Morever,  his 
viewpoint  was  not  merely  social^  but  international  as  well  : he  sought  to 
estimate  the  maximum  population  of  a country  not  only  in  the  light  of 
its  own  production,  but  with  due  regard  to  the  conditions  of  world 
economy. 

I.  The  principal  doctrine  of  Malthus,  forecasting  a growth  of 
population  greatly  in  excess  of  the  production  of  food,  has  been  com- 
pletely disproved  by  the  real  course  of  events  Malthus  had  no  idea 
— and  could  have  had  no  idea  — of  the  enormous  importance  of  the 
part  that  was  to  be  played  by  the  technical  arts  and  by  science  in  the 
service  of  material  production  and  transportation. 


^ Francis  Place,  in  his  book  : Illustrations  and  Proofs  of  the  Principle  of  Population  : including 
an  examination  of  the  proposed  remedies  of  Mr.  Malthus,  and  a reply  to  the  objections  of  Mr.  Godrvin 
and  others,  London,  1822,  was  the  first  openly  to  recommend  the  use  of  contraceptives. 
See  also  J.  A.  Field  : Essays  on  Population  and  other  Papers.  Chicago,  1931.  The  Malthusian 
Controversy,  pp.  41  ff. 

2 For  the  historical  development  of  the  population  of  the  world  see  especially  the  recent 
works  of  the  following  three  authors  : 

Walter  F.  Willcox  : Increase  in  the  Population  of  the  earth  and  of  the  Continent  since  1650. 
International  Migrations.  Vol.  II.  Interpretations  by  a group  of  scholars  in  different  coun- 
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In  fact,  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  has  operated  only  to  a 
limited  extent  in  the  realm  of  agriculture.  Thanks  to  the  development 
of  world  economy,  famines  no  longer  occur  except  in  certain  backward 
regions  of  the  globe  — the  population  of  which,  it  is  tr  ue,  still  represents 
more  than  half  of  the  human  race. 

2.  However,  the  Malthusian  doctrine  served,  for  a certain  time, 
as  an  argument  against  “ communism  ” and  even  against  the  reform 
of  the  poor  laws.  But  the  rise  of  social  policy  brought  about  by  the 
development  of  independent  labour  organizations  and  by  protective 
labour  legislation  refuted  the  pessimistic  arguments  of  Malthus. 
Changes  in  the  distribution  of  income  raised  to  a notable  extent  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  workers  in  a more  and  more  densely  populated 
civilized  world.  The  dark  forebodings  concerning  the  increasing 
poverty  of  the  proletariat  proved  false,  along  with  the  economic  theories 
(of  the  wage  fund  of  the  ‘‘  iron  law  of  wages  ”,  of  ‘‘  general  impo- 
verishment ” {Verelendun£),  etc.)  on  which  they  were  based. 

3.  A social  system  has  grown  up  which  already  ensures  a certain 
level  of  comfort  and  of  social  security  to  industrial  workers  in  parti- 
cular. This  social  structure  is  not  exposed  to  an  inevitable  over- 
population it  does,  however,  require  protection  against  dangers  to 
which  it  is  exposed  by  certain  new  demographic  factors  which  Malthus 
did  not  foresee.  The  Western  countries  no  longer  face  a steadily 
increasing  menace  of  overpopulation,  merely  retarded,  from  time  to 
time,  by  an  excessive  mortality;  on  the  contrary,  voluntary  limitation 


tries.  Edited  on  behalf  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  by  W.  Willcox. 
New  York,  1931;  Paul  Mombert  : Die  Rntwicklmg  der  Bevolkermg  Europas  seit  der  Mitte 
des  17.  Jahrhunderts.  Zeitschrift  fiir  Nationalokonomie.  Wien,  1936,  pp.  533-543;  and 
A.  M.  Carr-Saunders  : World  Population.  Oxford,  1936,  pp.  17-46. 

It  is  estimated  that  Europe  had,  in  1800,  a total  population  of  180-190  millions;  the 
figure  was  near  400  million  in  1900.  In  1930,  in  spite  of  the  losses  due  to  the  war,  the  popu- 
lation was  close  to  500  million. 

To  the  increase  thus  shown  should  be  added  the  net  intercontinental  emigration  from 
Europe,  which  amounts  to  about  forty  million  : 55  million  emigrants,  about  30%  of  whom 
returned  to  Europe  (Imre  Ferenczi  : International  Migrations,  vol.  I.  Statistics.  New  York, 
1929,  p.  204;  and  A Historical  Study  of  Migration  Statistics,  International  Labour  Review, 
Sept.  1929,  pp.  376  ff.).  The  political,  intellectual,  and  technical  primacy  of  Europe  was 
unquestionable  by  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  population  of 
Europe  dates  likewise  from  that  century.  Intercontinental  migration  considerably  favoured 
also  the  increase  of  other  races. 

On  the  history  of  this  movement,  see  the  author’s  article  : Migrations  {modern),  in  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Social  Sciences,  vol.  IX,  New  York,  193 3- 

As  regards  various  other  demographic  statistics  and  commentaries  upon  them,  we 
refer,  once  for  all,  to  the  above  mentioned  work  of  Carr-Saunders,  which  was  specially  pre- 
pared with  a view  to  the  Tenth  Session  of  the  International  Studies  Conference,  in  1937. 
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of  births  is  raising  in  these  countries  the  spectre  of  underpopulation  h 
This  limitation  of  births  began  to  appear  towards  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  about  1870-1880  in 
Great  Britain,  etc. ; and  it  was  brought  about  not  by  the  eternal  laws  of 
nature  but  by  the  development  of  a more  and  more  rationalist  menta- 
lity, the  fruit  of  greater  prosperity  and  culture. 

Marx  has  shown  that  there  is  no  “ natural  law  ’’  of  population, 
but  only  historical  demographic  trends  which  change  from  period  to 
period  and  which  depend  on  the  organization  of  society.  Under  the 
capitalist  regime,  the  excessive  accumulation  of  capital  — at  least  of 
private  capital  — leads  to  the  increase  of  the  reserve  army  of  the  unem- 
ployed. The  latter  is  considered  by  Marx  as  the  proof  of  overpopu- 
lation; but  he  claims,  at  the  same  time,  that  production  can  be  increased 
indefinitely.  According  to  Marx,  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
overpopulation  can  therefore  be  found  only  in  the  division  of  income 
according  to  the  principles  of  a collectivist  society 

The  ever  more  favourable  evolution  of  conditions  of  existence  in 
the  European  zone  has  undermined  the  doctrine  of  Malthus,  but  it 
has  also  disproved  the  forecasts  of  Marx.  Opportunities  for  employ- 
ment in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  population  have  steadily  increased. 
In  any  case,  these  theories  have  by  no  means  hindered  efforts  to  improve 
the  situation  of  the  working  classes.  Apart  from  certain  theorists  who 


^ Leaving  out  of  account  primitive  methods  of  prevention,  which  have  been  practised 
at  all  times,  it  is  in  France  that  the  prevention  of  births  by  modern  means  first  spread  among 
the  mass  of  the  peasants,  as  a consequence  of  the  Napoleonic  legislation  concerning  the  free 
subdivision  of  rural  property.  On  the  other  hand,  the  “ Birth  Control  ” movement,  which 
had  already  been  launched  in  England  in  the  third  decade  of  the  last  century,  only  began  to 
spread  to  any  extent  among  the  English  workers  in  the  last  two  decades  of  that  century 
(a  period  which  also  saw  some  technical  advance  in  contraceptive  methods). 

^ The  theory  of  Corrado  Gini  on  the  cyclical  movement  of  population  (see  The  Cyclical 
Rise  and  Fall  of  Population,  in  “ Population  ”,  Lectures  of  the  Harris  Foundation,  Chicago, 
1929),  constitutes  a new,  essentially  naturalistic  attempt  to  explain  the  demographic  move- 
ment. 

In  opposition  to  the  theory  of  Malthus,  who,  ignoring  certain  facts,  postulated  an 
invariable  growth  of  the  population  in  geometrical  ratio,  this  author  maintains  that  the 
growth  and  decline  of  population  obey  cyclical  rhythms.  The  Belgian  mathematician 
Verhulst  had  already  formulated  a similar  hypothesis  in  1 838.  In  particular,  he  had  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  biological  increase  of  the  population  of  the  globe  took  place,  not  in  a 
straight  line,  but  following  a curved  line  which  has  since  been  called  a logistic  curve. 

^ To  save  the  theory  of  the  reserve  army  of  unemployed,  certain  neo-Marxists  have 
explained  that  colonial  (“  black  ”)  capitalism  has  preserved  the  anarchical  production  of 
capitalism  from  ruin  for  a short  period;  unemployment,  etc.  will  return  on  an  enormous 
scale  once  these  territories  are  industrialized. 
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are  disciples  of  Malthus,  demographic  problems  ceased  to  preoccupy 
the  essentially  optimistic  mind  of  the  19th  century. 

4.  The  increasingly  marked  symptoms  of  a declining  birth  rate  in 
the  western  countries  beginning  about  1900  provoked  a certain  uneasiness 
in  nationalist  and  militarist  circles.  It  was  calculated,  for  example, 
that  in  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  World  War,  the  German  birth 
rate  declined  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  French  birth  rate  in  eighty 
years.  The  attention  of  economists  was  therefore  drawn  to  the  study 
of  the  interaction  of  increasing  population  density,  of  transformation 
of  the  social  structure,  of  the  standard  of  living,  of  the  evolution  of 
individual  and  national  mentality,  and  of  demographic  tension  (over- 
populated  and  underpopulated  countries). 

5.  Considering  the  generally  favourable  historical  evolution, 
certain  classical  economists  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  growth 
of  population  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  necessary  condition 
of  social  progress.  This  optimism  is  particularly  characteristic  of  the 
well-known  thesis  of  Sismondi  (Noupeaux  principes  d’economie  politique)  : 

The  true  problem  of  the  statesman  is  to  find  the  combination  and 
the  proportion  of  population  and  of  wealth  which  will  guarantee  the 
greatest  amount  of  happiness  to  the  human  race  in  a given  space  ” h 

While  this  author  may  be  considered  as  the  precursor  of  the 
demographic  theory  known  as  the  theory  of  optimum  welfare,  John 
Stuart  Mill  appears,  in  the  eyes  of  some  people,  as  the  first  represen- 
tative of  the  theory  of  the  economic  optimum.  The  last-named  author 
sought  to  discover  the  right  proportion  among  the  factors  of  production, 
and  he  was  convinced  that  technical  progress  would  make  possible  a 
great  increase  in  population  while  at  the  same  time  ensuring  a higher 
average  standard  of  living.  Once  a certain  sixe  of  population  has  been 
reached,  however,  the  standard  of  living  declines,  because  ‘‘  children 
have  a mouth  but  no  arms  On  the  other  hand,  the  size  of  the 
population,  by  its  influence  on  consumption,  likewise  has  a certain 
effect  on  production.  Thus  it  is  also  possible  that  there  exists  a state 
of  underpopulation  2. 

The  limitation  of  births,  moreover,  accentuated  the  contrast  between 
the  demographic  situation  of  the  western  countries  and  that  of  the 


^ J.  C.  L.  S.  de  Sismondi : Nouueaux principes  d^economie politique,  seconde  edition,  vol.  11, 
ch.  VII. 

^ John  Stuart  Mill  : Principles  of  Political  Economy.  London,  1848,  Book  II,  Chap.  XI, 
part.  6. 
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overpopulated  regions  of  the  world,  especially  certain  great  Asiatic 
empires.  In  these  territories,  “ Malthusian  ” overpopulation  still 
exists,  characterized  by  an  excessive  birth  rate  and  by  a death  rate  little 
diminished  by  the  still  insufficient  development  of  hygiene,  of  the 
technical  arts,  etc.  The  wars  which  broke  out  in  the  Far  East  beginning 
with  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  and  the  restrictive  legislation 
against  the  yellow  race  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries  overseas,  were 
merely  symptoms  of  this  contrast.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  countries 
of  South  America,  in  Australia,  and  in  South  Africa,  appear  symptoms 
of  underpopulation.  Finally,  certain  primitive  countries  have  been 
condemned  to  depopulation  under  the  influence  of  European  civilization, 
of  the  mixture  of  races  (or  of  the  absence  of  such  mixture),  or  of  failure 
of  adaptation  to  new  conditions  of  life  and  work.  Thus,  even  before 
the  war,  demographic  contrasts  formed  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to 
a uniform  international  social  evolution,  and  were  attenuated  only 
by  great  migratory  movements  h 

Three  economists  undertook  independently,  in  that  period,  studies 
which  led  them  in  the  direction  of  what  we  now  call  the  theory  of  the 
economic  optimum  of  population  : E.  Cannan  in  England  (1888); 
Julius  Wolf  in  Germany  (1901  and  1908) ; and  Wicksell  in  Sweden  (191 1). 
The  latter  alone  used  the  term  “ optimum  population  Wolf  set 
forth  a general  theory  of  “ optimum  output  ”,  while  Cannan  did  not 
use  the  word  ‘‘  optimum  ” at  all.  However,  the  ideas  of  the  latter  author 
are  still  very  influential,  and  they  have  been  developed,  before  and  since 
the  war,  by  Cannan  himself  and  by  a whole  school  of  disciples. 

6.  The  industrial  revolution  and  the  misery  which  followed  the 
Napoleonic  wars  had  formerly  given  rise  to  the  first  great  theoretical 
discussion  regarding  population.  Similarly,  the  theory  of  the  optimum 
acquired  its  present  importance  under  the  influence  of  the  World  War 
and  its  spiritual,  economic,  and  demographic  consequences. 

In  the  last-named  field,  the  war  produced  a levelling  effect  : the 


1 See  the  report  “ 'Le  Chomage  et  les  Migrations  Internationales  de  travailleurs  ” (Ghent,  1912), 
presented  by  the  author  of  the  present  study  to  the  third  session  (Zurich,  September  6-8,  1912) 
of  the  Committee  of  the  International  Association  on  Unemployment;  (in  German  : Die 
Arheitslosigkeit  md  die  internationalen  Arbeiterwandcrungen.  Gustav  Fischer,  Jena,  1913). 

This  report  called  for  international  regulation  of  the  labour  market  and  international 
protection  for  the  migrant  worker.  The  result  was  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  three  pre-war 
international  associations  for  social  policy  addressed  a common  “ appeal  ” to  the  overseas 
countries  (Ghent,  1913).  In  this  appeal,  they  proposed  to  pursue  the  accomplishment  of 
social  reform  with  particular  attention  to  exchanges  of  workers. 
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birth  rate  dropped  in  all  the  European  countries  and  is  now  everywhere 
lower  than  in  1913.  This  decline  has  in  many  cases  been  more  marked 
than  the  decline  in  the  death  rate. 

However,  in  the  field  of  demographic  doctrine,  opinions  are  still 
very  much  divided.  New  prophets  have  arisen,  once  more  issuing 
warnings  of  the  danger  of  an  imminent  overpopulation  of  the  globe  in 
consequence  of  difficulties  in  the  procuring  of  food-supplies  But 
the  new  analysis  of  the  interaction  of  economic,  social  and  demographic 
factors  has  already  been  undertaken,  in  terms  of  a progressive  material 
welfare  (and  no  longer  in  terms  of  the  limit  of  famine),  and  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  sorts  of  ideologies  (nationalism,  etc.).  The  agricultural 
crisis,  by  making  necessary  the  destruction  of  quantities  of  foodstuffs, 
has  rapidly  concentrated  interest  on  problems  of  insufficient  birth-rates 
and  of  the  stationary  position  of  increasingly  civilized  populations. 
Discussions  centering  around  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  optimum  size 
of  the  population,  and  around  the  search  for  a concerted  policy  directed 
to  the  reaching  of  such  optima,  have  taken  on  an  exceptional  practical 
importance.  The  number  of  demographic  and  naturalist  economists 
interested  in  population  theories  and  policies  has  grown  considerably; 
and,  even  among  theorists  of  the  optimum,  it  is  already  possible  to 
distinguish  two  groups,  one  representing  the  theory  of  the  economic 
optimum  and  the  other  that  of  optimum  welfare. 

In  order  better  to  understand  these  theories,  it  is  necessary  to 
proceed  first  of  all  to  a systematic  exposition  and  criticism  of  concepts 
and  calculations  concerning  the  density  of  population;  these  latter  have 
an  immediate  interest  because  of  the  part  which  they  have  been  made 
to  play  in  recent  discussions  of  world  policy  to  prove  that  certain  regions 
are  overpopulated. 

Finally,  certain  non-economic  sciences  (demography,  social  hygiene, 
racial  hygiene,  anthropology,  etc.)  have  set  up  qualitative  standards 
concerning  the  optimum  population.  These  qualitative  standards 
and  the  quantitative  optimum  are  not  mutually  exclusive;  however, 
these  studies,  made  from  different  standpoints,  have  not  yet  taken 
sufficient  account  of  one  another.  We  shall  try  here,  for  the  first 
time,  to  examine  them  together  and  to  integrate  them  in  a provisional 
synthesis. 


^ See  the  prophecies  of  Professor  East,  at  the  first  International  Congress  on  Population, 
Geneva,  1927,  and  the  criticisms  to  which  they  were  subjected.  (Cf.  Imre  Ferenczi  : Sur- 
pQpulation  et  denatalite.  Revue  economique  internationale.  Sept.,  1928). 
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This  Study,  then,  will  include  the  following  parts  : 

In  Chapter  II  we  examine  the  value  of  the  indices  of  arithmetical 
density^  of  physiological  density,  of  agricultural  density,  and  of  general 
economic  density,  as  means  of  estimating  the  sixe  of  population  which 
is  economically  desirable,  and  of  determining  empirically  what  constitutes 
overpopulation  and  underpopulation. 

In  Chapter  III  we  set  forth  the  bases  of  the  theory  of  the  economic 
optimum  population  and  we  examine  the  practical  value  of  this  theory, 
which  brings  us  to  the  so-called  theory  of  social  welfare. 

The  examination  of  the  conditions  determining  the  social  optimum 
under  a liberal  world  economy  (characterized  by  alternating  business 
cycles)  and  under  nationalistic  economy  takes  up  a part  of  Chapter  IV, 
the  last  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  the  requirements  of 
national  security  in  relation  to  the  standard  of  living. 

In  Chapter  V,  we  give  a brief  sketch  of  the  present  state  of  the 
researches  being  carried  on  in  certain  non-economic  sciences  concerning 
qualitative  optima.  These  researches  deal,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the 
dynamic  relations  which  exist  between  the  birth  rate  and  the  death  rate, 
the  structure  of  the  population  and  the  social  milieu,  and  on  the  other 
hand  with  the  dependence  of  individual  qualities  on  the  laws  of  organic 
heredity. 

In  the  course  of  this  study,  we  have  not  neglected  the  methodolo- 
gical progress  which  has  taken  place  in  the  science  of  statistics,  notably 
as  concerns  the  methods  of  calculation  of  the  real  rate  of  increase,  or 
the  forecasting  of  the  conditional  development  of  the  population. 

Finally,  in  Chapter  VI,  we  shall  try  to  give  definitions  for  a pro- 
visional synthesis  of  the  different  concepts  of  the  optimum,  and  shall 
conclude  by  proposing  a programme  of  action  and  study  looking  to  the  carrying 
out  of  an  international  population  policy. 
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CALCULATIONS  OF  DENSITY 


A.  Arithmetical  density 

By  ‘‘  arithmetical  density  ” we  mean  the  average  number  of  persons 
living  on  a unit  of  surface  of  a territory,  without  regard  to  the  quality 
of  the  territory  or  of  the  population.  Although  science  has  long  since 
demonstrated  the  vagueness  of  this  concept,  it  still  frequently  serves  as 
an  argument  not  only  in  the  political  discussions  of  our  time,  but  even 
in  the  works  of  specialists,  to  characterize  absolute  “ overpopulation  ’’ 
or  “ underpopulation 

The  order  of  arithmetical  density  of  the  different  continents  is  as 
follows  : Europe,  Asia,  North  and  Central  America,  Africa,  South 
America,  Australia  The  earth  as  a whole  has  less  than  1 5 inhabitants 
to  the  square  kilometre. 


^ The  arithmetical  density  to  the  square  kilometre  in  1930  and  1910  was  as  folows  : 


1930  1910 

Oceania 1.2  0.8 

Africa  5.2  4.3 

America  5.7  4.2 

Asia 26.0  22.2 

Europe 49-2  45-5 


The  arithmetical  density  of  the  globe  to  the  square  kilometre  increased,  from  1910 
to  1930,  from  12.8  to  15.0  persons  (men,  women,  and  children)  without  any  resulting  dimi- 
nution in  well-being  in  the  world.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
lands  (12,670,000  sq.  km.)  nor  the  365  million  sq.km,  covered  by  seas  and  oceans  (Interna- 
tional Statistical  Institute  : A.per^u  de  la  demographie  des  divers  pays  du  monde.  The  Hague, 
1931,  p.  vi). 
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The  twenty  countries  having  the  greatest  arithmetical  (or  total) 
density  are  listed  in  Table  I below  : 


Table  I 

Arithmetical  density  ^ 

Inhabitants  per 

Country  square  kilometre 

Belgium ^75-9 

Netherlands  (not  including  water  area) 249.2 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 192.2 

Japan  (proper) 1 79  • 4 

Germany  (including  the  Saar)  i4i-4 

Italy  138.7 

China  (proper) 115.1 

Czechoslovakia 108.2 

Switzerland 101.5 

Hungary 96.2 

Poland  87.1 

Denmark 85.7 

Austria 80.8 

Portugal 78.2 

British  India 77.5 

France  76.1 

Rumania 65.1 

Bulgaria 60.0 

Yugoslavia 60.0 

Greece  5 ^ • 9 


We  see  that  the  arrangement  of  the  countries  in  this  order  reveals 
no  correlation  between  the  density  and  the  v/elfare  ’’  of  the  popu- 
lation. It  may  even  be  added  that  countries  whose  density  is  so  low 
that  they  do  not  even  appear  in  this  table  (e.  g.  Norway  and  Sweden) 
are  among  the  most  prosperous  countries,  whereas  India  and  China, 
which  are  among  the  most  densely-populated,  occupy,  from  the  stand- 
point of  welfare  ”,  a precarious  situation.  Generally  speaking,  the 


^ Calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  official  estimates  of  population  {Statistical  Yearbook 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  1935-1936.  Geneva,  1936,  Table  2). 
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Far  East,  which  includes  about  one-ninth  of  the  land  area  of  the  globe 
and  which  is  the  home  of  about  one-half  of  the  human  race,  has  popu- 
lations which  live  in  large  part  — over  immense  areas  — in  a state  of 
famine  or  under  the  menace  of  that  danger.  On  the  contrary,  Europe 
(without  the  U.S.S.R.),  the  density  of  which  is,  in  certain  regions,  twice 
that  of  Asia,  no  longer  fears  outright  famine.  In  the  New  World,  among 
the  least  densely  populated  States  are  those  in  which  the  standard  of 
living  reaches  the  highest  level,  such  as  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the 
United  States,  Canada;  whereas  in  Argentina  and  Brazil  social  conditions 
are  less  favourable  because  of  underpopulation.  Einally,  Bermuda, 
in  America,  British  Malaya,  in  Asia,  and  Spanish  North  Africa  have 
exceptionally  dense  populations  together  with  a very  modest  standard 
of  living. 

It  is  clear  that  arithmetical  density  offers  only  a superficial  general 
view  of  the  demographic  condition  of  the  different  countries;  it  can  be 
considered  characteristic  neither  of  their  economic  situation,  nor  of  their 
social  level,  nor,  therefore,  of  their  political  and  military  power  1. 

We  must  therefore  see  whether  the  figures  for  physiological, 
agricultural,  and  general  economic  density  are  of  any  greater  value  in 
this  connection. 


B.  Physiological  density 

Owing  to  climatic,  topographical  and  other  physical  conditions, 
only  a part  of  the  surface  of  our  planet,  estimated  at  143  million  square 
kilometres,  is  productive.  A fourth  of  the  earth’s  surface  is  definitely 
desert  or  semi-desert,  and  there  are  other  regions  where  man  can  exist 
only  in  extremely  limited  numbers. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  per  unit  of  productive  soil  of  a given 
national  territory  indicates  its  physiological  density.  This  is  as  follows 
for  a certain  number  of  countries  : 


^ At  most,  this  density  may  serve  as  an  indication  of  overpopulation  for  nomad  peoples 
or  for  Indians  living  in  reservations  (the  Navajos,  etc.). 
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Table  II 

Physiological  density  about  1925  1 


Inhabitants 


Country  per  sq.km. 

arable  land 

Japan  993 

Netherlands 802 

Great  Britain  . . . 800 

Switzerland 772 

Belgium 640 

Brazil  639 

Norway  412 

Austria 349 

Italy  307 

Germany  305 

Northern  Ireland.  252 

Czechoslovakia  . . 241 

Luxemburg 238 

Yugoslavia 21 1 

India 205 

Chile 193 

Ireland 192 

New  Zealand  ...  184 


Inhabitants 

Country 

per  sq.km, 
arable  land 

Algeria 

182 

France  

....  178 

Finland 

. . . . 166 

Poland 

. . . . 160 

Sweden  

....  159 

Hungary  

152 

Bulgaria 

. . . . 146 

Rumania  

. . . . 140 

Spain  

....  138 

Denmark 

. . . . 130 

Estonia 

. . . . Ill 

Latvia 

. . . . Ill 

United  States  . . 

....  85 

Lithuania 

...  85 

Tunis 

. . . . 74 

Australia  

. . . . 66 

Argentina  

. . . . 47 

Canada  

...  34 

If  we  examine  more  closely,  on  this  basis,  the  countries  which  are 
said  to  be  “ overpopulated  we  observe  (about  1934)  that  in  Italy 
77.3%  and  in  Japan  only  30%  of  the  territory  were  considered  as 
“productive”;  41.4%  and  15.6%,  respectively,  of  the  productive 
land  of  these  two  countries  were  devoted  to  agriculture.  In  Germany, 


^ League  of  Nations.  International  Economic  Conference.  Geneva,  May,  1927. 
Population  Density  in  delation  to  Cultivated  A.reas  and  Natural  Resources  on  the  Surface  and  Under- 
ground. (C.  E.  I.  39)  The  figures  are  to  be  accepted  with  great  reservation.  (Ser.  L.  o.  N.  P. 

1927.  II.  43). 

In  the  statistics  of  different  countries,  use  is  made  of  the  concepts  “ arable  land  ”, 
“ agricultural  land  ” and  “ productive  surface  however,  the  first  categoiy^  also  includes 
“ fallow  the  second  refers  (besides  arable  land)  to  pastures,  natural  or  artificial  grass,  and 
trees  and  shrubbery,  but  not  to  forests.  Thus  the  first  of  these  terms  gives  figures  which 
are  relatively  high,  but  which  lend  themselves  better  to  comparisons  between  nations. 
The  concept  “ productive  surfaces  ” involves  great  difficulties  of  comparison.  The  distri- 
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88.3%  of  the  area  was  devoted  to  agriculture  and  forest  production 
and  43.6%  to  agriculture  alone 

In  Japan,  the  density  was,  in  1923,  1,140  to  the  square  kilometre 
of  arable  land  (Khume  statistique  de  P Empire  du  Japan,  1923,  p.  24) 
In  this  country,  there  was  in  1929  only  0.096  hectare  of  arable  land  per 
capita,  while  in  India  there  was  0.393.  India,  where  66.4%  of  the 
territory  was  arable,  would  seem,  according  to  this  index,  to  be  less 
overpopulated  than  Japan.  But  in  India  the  production  of  rice  per 
hectare  was  only  14.9  quintals,  while  in  Japan  it  was  33.9  quintals.  As 
Japan  enjoys  abundant  rainfall  in  summer  and  possesses  large  rice  plan- 
tations, and  a particularly  industrious  and  frugal  population,  three  times 
as  many  people  live  there  on  each  unit  of  arable  land  as  in  Italy  (and  four 
times  as  many  as  in  England).  In  India,  the  production  of  cereals  is  only 
6 . 7 quintals  per  hectare,  whereas  in  Belgium,  for  example,  it  is  25. 
Even  from  the  standpoint  of  food  supply,  therefore,  it  is  not  enough' 
to  calculate  and  compare  physiological  densities;  it  is  likewise  necessary 
to  take  into  account  the  climate,  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  the  intensity 
of  labour. 


bution  of  the  surface  is  given  for  a few  countries  in  the  following  table,  based  on  the  Annuaire 
international  statistique  agricole,  1934-35,  (Rome,  1936),  p.  xiii  : 


Distribution  of  the  land  surface  of  certain  countries  in  1934 

(percentage) 


Arable 

land 

Natural 
grass  & 
pasture 

Wood 

& 

forest 

Other  untilled 
land,  building 
sites,  roads, 
water  area,  public 
parks,  etc. 

Germany  (excluding  the  Saar) 

43.6 

17.4 

27.3 

II. 7 

Italy 

41.4 

19.9 

16.0 

22 . 7 

Belgium 

40.4 

18.0 

42.0 

France 

38.8 

20. 5 

19.2 

21.4 

England  and  Wales  

24.1 

57-1 

18.8 

Netherlands  

28.5 

29.9 

7-4 

24. 2 

Japan  

15.6 

United  States  

15. 1 

^ On  the  basis  of  the  “ agricultural  and  forest  ” area,  the  Central  Statistical  Institute  of 
Italy  estimates  the  density  of  population  of  Italy  at  148  and  that  of  Germany  at  149.  {Noti:(_ario 
demograjico,  June  10,  1936,  p.  104). 
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C.  Agricultural  density 

The  figure  for  the  agricultural  population  per  unit  of  arable  land 
is  the  first  index  of  agricultural  density.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  authors 
still  differ  greatly  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used. 

According  to  Reithinger  in  Northern  and  Western  Europe,  and 
in  part  of  Central  Europe,  the  average  agricultural  density  per  square 
kilometre  varied  (about  1950),  according  to  climate  and  soil,  from  40 
to  60  persons.  In  the  agricultural  zone  of  south-eastern  Europe,  it 
was  as  high  as  70  to  100  persons.  The  following  table  gives  the  agri- 
cultural density  for  certain  countries  : 


Bulgaria . 98 

Poland 91 

Italy 90 

Belgium 72 

Netherlands  71 

Switzerland 66 

Hungary  62 

Germany 48 

France 45 

Denmark 38 

Great  Britain 19 


A.  Dederko,  quoted  in  the  Temps,  August  25,  1935,  basing  his 
statements  on  the  figures  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
takes  into  consideration  only  arable  land  (fields  and  gardens),  natural 
grass  and  pastures.  According  to  him,  the  number  of  actively  occupied 
inhabitants  per  100  hectares  of  arable  ” land  in  certain  European 
countries  is  as  follows  : Poland,  48;  Italy,  44;  Belgium,  33;  Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary,  Austria,  Germany,  from  28  to  33;  Netherlands,  25; 
France,  23;  Denmark,  15. 

In  Japan,  China,  and  India,  the  agricultural  density  is  higher  than 
in  the  most  densely  populated  European  countries. 


^ Dr.  Anton  Reithinger,  Das  Wirtschaftliche  Gesicht  Duropas.  Berlin,  1936,  pp.  22  ft. 
The  author  does  not  indicate  what  he  means  by  “ cultivated  surface  ” (Nutzftache),  nor  by 
“ agricultural  population  ”,  nor  the  source  of  his  basic  figures. 
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It  seems  that  a greater  clarification  of  ideas  and  calculations  relative 
to  agricultural  density  is  incumbent  upon  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture.  But  the  decisive  criterion  of  the  agricultural  situation 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  proportional  agricultural  productivity.  The  agricul- 
tural density,  according  to  the  preceding  indices,  was  greater  in  Poland 
than  in  Italy;  but  in  the  latter  country,  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  the 
climate,  and  intensive  cultivation  (viticulture,  gardening,  rice-growing, 
stock-raising,  etc.)  make  it  possible  to  derive  from  the  land  a much 
higher  per  capita  income.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  net  value  of 
agricultural  production  per  person  occupied  in  agricultural  work  was 
from  7 to  9 times  less  for  Poland  (years  1928-1929)  than  for  the  Nether- 
lands (years  1928-1930),  the  model  agricultural  country.  On  this 
basis,  the  Polish  delegation  to  the  League  of  Nations  Assembly  of  1936 
estimated  the  excess  agricultural  population  of  that  country  at  9 million. 
It  may  be  stated  more  generally  that,  because  of  the  difference  in  the 
agricultural  density  and  in  the  productivity  of  the  soil,  the  standard  of 
living  (or  purchasing  power)  of  the  peasant  population  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Balkans  certainly  does  not  reach  one-fifth  or  one-sixth 
of  that  of  Western  and  Central  Europe,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods  are  likewise  higher  in  the  former 
countries. 

The  agricultural  density,  i.  e.,  the  number  of  active  workers  to  the 
unit  of  cultivable  surface,  can  therefore  serve  only  as  a crude  index  of 
relative  overpopulation,  even  in  certain  countries  where  the  agricultural 
population  still  forms  a large  proportion  of  the  total  population,  as  for 
example  in  Poland  (76.6%),  Hungary  (54.0%),  Italy  (46.3%),  and 
France  (38.3%),  or  in  Egypt,  British  India,  and  the  countries  of  the 
Far  East. 

Furthermore,  the  danger  of  absolute  overpopulation  is  growing 
in  certain  regions  of  Eastern  Europe  where,  in  addition  to  the  agricul- 
tural labourers,  the  proportion  of  small  proprietors  is  still  large  (for 
example  in  Poland,  where  more  than  2 million  proprietors  out  of  a total 
of  3 and  a quarter  million  possess  holdings  of  less  than  five  hectares), 
and  the  increase  of  the  population  whose  existence  remains  precarious 
(increase  estimated  for  Poland  from  1928  to  1933  at  not  less  than  3 million 
persons)  cannot  be  absorbed  rapidly  elsewhere. 

Indeed,  it  scarcely  seems  possible  in  Poland  to  obtain  a rapid 
extension  of  small  holdings  through  agrarian  reform  and  at  the  same 
time  to  introduce  more  intensive  types  of  cultivation,  because  of  lack 
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of  capital,  insufficient  occupational  training,  etc.  On  the  other  hand, 
overpopulation  does  not  find  a sufficient  outlet  in  the  growth  of  industry 
— which,  to  be  sure,  offers  enormous  possibilities  — for  want  of  capital, 
of  raw  materials,  and  of  outlets;  nor,  finally,  in  emigration,  which, 
before  the  war,  amounted  to  200,000  intercontinental  emigrants  and 
600,000  seasonal  workers  annually.  The  result  is  a growing  under- 
nourishment of  the  agricultural  population,  which  is  menacing  the 
physical  qualities  of  the  Polish  people  h 
I It  is  only  in  certain  regions  of  the  world  which  are  still  almost 

« completely  isolated,  such  as  Northern  China,  that  the  agricultural  density 
I taken  alone  can  really  show  the  intensity  of  overpopulation.  In  these 
regions  it  is  sufficient  to  determine  approximately  the  actual  production 
of  food  per  unit  of  surface  and  to  compare  it  with  the  minimum  physio- 
logical food  requirements  per  capita  of  the  population.  In  these  coun- 
tries, famine  is  endemic,  the  more  so  as  disasters  are  frequent  and  the 
organization  of  communications  and  of  social  and  administrative  services 
still  very  defective. 


D.  General  economic  density 

d)  Agricultural  density  alone  no  longer  suffices  to  characterize  the 
alimentary  and  other  conditions  of  the  agricultural  population  in 
countries  which  are  even  a little  more  advanced  from  the  industrial 


^ A similar  situation  exists  in  Hungary,  according  to  the  studies  of  agrarian  specialists 
According  to  their  estimates,  3,600,000  human  beings  in  that  country  live  on  the  verge  of 
famine,  which  means  that  a very  large  section  of  the  Hungarian  people  has  been  for  years 
in  a lasting  state  of  under-consumption.  Michael  Kerek,  in  the  collective  publication 
Struktur  md  l^erfassung  der  ungarischen  l^andwirtschaft,  published  by  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Hungarian  Society  of  Agrarian  Sciences  (Budapest,  1937),  estimates  the  income 
of  a Hungarian  agricultural  labourer  at  an  annual  average  of  250  to  300  pengo,  for  150  to 
200  days’  work,  whereas  his  pre-war  income  was  from  450  to  850  pengo  for  an  average  annual 
working  period  of  220  days.  This  drop  in  the  standard  of  living,  which  has  occurred  in 
spite  of  a large  growth  of  industry,  is  due,  according  to  the  author,  to  the  following  causes  : 
i)  the  agricultural  crisis,  which  has  made  farming  less  profitable  and  driven  owners  to  apply 
excessive  measures  of  economy;  2)  structural  unemployment  among  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation; 3)  lack  of  organization  of  agricultural  labourers,  making  them  incapable  of  defending 
their  interests.  In  fact,  wages  dropped  by  60%  from  1928  to  1935,  and  have  oscillated, 
since  the  recovery  of  economic  activity,  between  i and  i 3^  pengo  a day. 

Compared  with  the  lot  of  more  than  a million  agricultural  day-labourers,  the  remaining 
two  million  poor  peasants  (domestics,  share-renters,  very  small  owners)  enjoy  a situation 
which  is  relatively  higher  and  more  secure.  However,  Imre  Kovacs,  in  his  book  A.  nema 
jorradalom  (The  Silent  Revolution,  1937),  states  that  even  a family  of  Hungarian  agricultural 
domestics  suffers  from  a shortage  of  calories  of  about  30%  with  reference  to  their  food 
requirements. 
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Standpoint  In  the  first  place  there  has  been  observed  — both  within 
countries  and  by  comparison  between  different  countries  — a consi- 
derable interdependence  between  the  productivity  of  the  soil,  the  agricul- 
tural density,  and  the  social  structure  of  the  population.  The  excep- 
tional agrarian  density  of  Belgium  and  of  the  Netherlands  does  not 
point  to  a real  over-population,  but  is  due  a)  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil ; 
b')  to  the  highly  intensive  character  of  cultivation;  to  the  proximity 
of  densely  populated  and  prosperous  industrial  regions;  d)  to  the  fact 
that  in  these  countries  the  population  already  has  a tendency  to  seek 
the  satisfaction  of  highly  varied  needs 

b)  On  the  other  hand,  the  low  standard  of  living  of  the  agricultural 


1 E,  Levasseur  population  franfaise^  vol.  Ill,  pp.  473-8)  distinguished  five  degrees 
of  density,  corresponding  to  five  stages  of  civilization  : the  savage  state,  the  pastoral  state, 
the  agricultural  state,  the  industrial  state,  and  the  commercial  state. 

Even  in  essentially  agricultural  countries,  the  rural  population  often  finds  a secondary 
source  of  income  in  domestic  handicrafts  or  in  certain  industries  or  public  works.  See 
J.  Poniatowsky,  l^e  prohleme  du  surpeuplement  dans  V agriculture  polonaise.  LdEst  europeen  agricole ^ 
April,  1936,  pp.  21  ff. 

However,  the  correlation  which  exists  between  demographic  density  and  the  average 
productivity  of  the  land  has  been  recently  realized,  even  in  Japan  (Saburo  Shiomi  : Inter- 
relations between  the  wealth  and  the  density  of  the  population  in  Japan,  and  in  the  A.ctes  du  Congres 
international  pour  les  etudes  sur  la  population,  Rome,  1931,  vol.  IX,  p.  17). 

On  the  other  hand,  Japanese  consumption  of  fish  represents  one-fourth  of  the  world 
total. 

2 Dr.  Klonov,  on  November  13,  1936,  presented  to  the  Czechoslovak  Statistical  Society, 
a communication  entitled  “ Eecherches  statistiques  sur  la  relation  entre  la  productivite  agricole 
et  la  densite  et  la  structure  de  la  population  ”.  In  this  communication.  Dr.  Klonov  examined 
the  influence  exerted  by  the  structure  and  the  density  of  the  population  on  the  productivity 
of  the  soil  and  of  agricultural  labour.  On  the  basis  of  statistical  data  for  seventeen  European 
countries  for  which  it  was  possible  to  obtain  all  the  necessary  facts,  the  results  obtained 
bring  out  the  fact  that  a decline  in  the  percentage  of  the  agricultural  population  and  an 
increase  in  the  industrial  population  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  productivity  of  the  soil  and  of 
agricultural  labour.  The  growth  of  industry  and  of  cities  helps  to  intensify  relations  between 
the  country  and  the  urban  centres  and  to  raise  considerably  the  price  of  agricultural  products, 
which  facilitates  the  formation  of  steady  national  markets  for  agricultural  products.  At 
the  same  time,  the  prices  of  the  means  of  production  and  of  manufactured  goods  undergo 
an  absolute  decline  relative  to  agricultural  prices.  Thus  the  growth  of  industry  tends  to 
reform  agriculture  by  stimulating  its  evolution  in  the  direction  of  intensification  and  toward 
increased  productivity  of  the  soil  and  of  agricultural  labour. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  increase  in  the  density  of  the  population,  unaccompanied  by  a 
parellel  development  of  industry  and  of  cities,  leads  to  a very  slight  increase  in  the  production 
of  cereals  per  hectare  and  to  a one-sided  development  of  agriculture,  with  an  excessive 
production  of  cereals,  which  brings  about  a decline  in  the  number  of  farm  animals  to  the 
hundred  of  agricultural  population,  a decline  in  the  productivity  of  agricultural  labour,  the 
impoverishment  of  the  countryside,  its  overpopulation,  and  the  formation  of  a constant 
surplus  of  workers. 

The  phenomena  here  mentioned  appear  with  great  regularity  in  the  different  countries 
examined. 

(Revue  de  Plnstitut  international  de  Statistique.  4th  year,  The  Hague,  1936,  pp.  583-584). 
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population  constitutes  a very  serious  obstacle  to  the  urban  and  industrial 
advance  of  nations 

In  fact,  the  most  fertile  lands  of  the  globe  have,  in  general,  ceased 
to  have  the  densest  population.  China  occupies  the  seventh  and  India 
the  fifteenth  place  in  the  list  of  countries  in  Table  1.  But  even  this  rank 
is  due  only  to  their  average  density.  Only  one  small  maritime  province 
of  China,  Kiangsu  (with  800  inhabitants  to  the  sq.  km.)  now  has  a 
greater  density  than  industrialized  Belgium  or  Great  Britain.  The 
other  provinces  are  less  populous;  in  Tibet,  Mongolia,  and  Sinkiang, 
there  is  scarcely  one  inhabitant  to  the  sq.  km.  The  general  density  of 
a country  varies  considerably  from  region  to  region  according  to  the 
degree  of  industrialization.  In  Germany,  for  example,  Saxony  has 
337.6  to  the  sq.  km.,  whereas  Bavaria  has  only  99.0  In  the  United 


1 In  the  following  ten  countries,  about  1930,  the  number  of  persons  occupied  in  “ agri- 
culture, fishing,  etc.  ” was  already  smaller  than  the  number  employed  in  “ manufacturing 
and  extractive  industries  ” : 


Country 

United  Kingdom  . . 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

Switxerland 

United  States  

New  Zealand  (1926) 
Czechoslovakia  .... 
Australia  (1920)  . . . 
Austria  (1934)  .... 


Percentage  of  the  population  engaged 
in  agriculture,  fishing,  etc. 

8.1 

I9-I 

20.6 

21.3 

22.0 

25.8 

28.3 

31-9 

34-7 


On  the  other  hand,  in  the  U.S.S.R.  (1926)  (84.9%),  in  Bulgaria  (81.0),  in  Yugosla- 
via (80.0)  and  in  several  other  European  countries  (Lithuania,  79;  Poland,  75 .9),  more  than 
70%  of  the  population  on  the  average  are  still  classed  as  engaged  in  agriculture. 

In  Poland,  out  of  34  million  inhabitants,  there  were,  in  1934,  3,600,000  Jews,  mostly 
tradesmen  and  chiefly  small  tradesmen,  — obviously  a very  unsound  proportion. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  the  only  country  in  1930  where  the  number  of  persons 
occupied  in  “ commerce  ” (21  • 2%)  was  greater  than  the  number  engaged  in  agriculture  (8.1  %). 

2 To  speak  of  the  average  density  of  a country  is,  indeed,  to  make  use  of  figures  which 
do  not  stand  for  any  concrete  reality.  One  ought  to  speak  of  a density  “ above  200  ” or 
“ between  200  and  300  ”,  rather  than  of  “ 223  ” or  “ 256  ”. 

The  more  extensive  the  territory  in  question,  and  the  more  the  generalization  which  is 
inevitable  in  all  statistics  therefore  comes  into  play,  the  more  important  it  is  to  avoid  the 
false  precision  of  average  figures.  Indeed,  modern  geographers  insist  that  townships  be 
everywhere  considered  individually;  but  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  this  requirement  will 
be  met  as  regards  a large  number  of  European  and  non-European  countries.  (H.  Wagner  : 
'Lehrbuch  der  Geographie  I (loth  edition,  1928,  pp.  870,  875  ff.). 

Lefevre  has  already  shown  that  the  density  of  the  population  of  townships  can  be 
expressed  in  a way  that  is  more  easily  grasped  and  understood  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
habitations  (“  densite  d’habitat  ”)  which  serve  to  house  the  population.  He  therefore  places 
side  by  side  the  density  of  the  population  of  each  township  and  that  of  its  houses.  The 
pivergence  between  the  two  sorts  of  density  is  due  to  the  part  played  by  the  density  of  lodgings 
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States,  the  most  self-contained  country  in  the  world,  the  arithmetical 
density  of  the  country  districts  no  longer  increased,  but  diminished, 
from  1920  to  1930.  ‘At  present,  about  one-tenth  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  lives  by  agriculture,  while  the  rest,  having  turned  to 
other  occupations,  lives  at  a much  higher  level  than  before. 

To  evaluate  the  general  economic  density  of  a country,  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  consider  first,  in  addition  to  the  agricultural  density,  the 
various  natural  resources,  independent  of  that  density,  namely  the  riches 
and  sour-ces  of  energy  in  the  soil  the  sea,  and  the  inland  waters.  Next, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  actual  exploitation  of  this  natural 


i.  e.,  the  average  number  of  persons  who,  in  each  township,  inhabit  a given  house. 
(M.  H.  Lefevre,  U habitat  rural  en  Belgique.  Brussels,  1926). 

Maps  based  on  these  different  densities  for  a given  township  show  considerable  differ- 
ences. It  has  been  observed  that  for  a given  township,  the  density  of  population  represents 
the  real  conditions  only  rarely  and  in  quite  exceptional  cases.  This  is  still  more  true  for 
larger  administrative  districts  or  for  entire  countries.  Leyden  has  therefore  found  it  desirable 
to  compare  with  the  average  density  of  population  (“  mittlere  ”)  the  predominant  (“  vor- 
herrschende  ”)  density  and  the  most  frequent  (“  iiberwiegende  ”)  density.  By  predominant 
density  he  means  that  which  is  characteristic  for  the  largest  region  of  the  territory  under 
consideration,  and  by  the  most  frequent  density,  the  density  corresponding  to  regions  which, 
taken  together,  represent  more  than  half  of  the  territory  under  consideration.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  had  in  1920  an  “ average  density  ” of  loi, 
a “ predominant  density  ” of  25  to  50,  and  a “ most  frequent  density  ” of  less  than  100, 
(Dr.  Friedrich  Leyden  : Die  Volksdichte  in  Belgien^  Luxemburg  und  den  Niederlanden,  Berlin 
1929,  p.  25).  Thus  this  density  may  serve  as  an  indication  of  the  standard  of  living,  but  the 
extent  of  the  soil  plays  only  a limited  part  in  its  determination. 


1 The  following  table  shows  the  extreme  variation  in  regard  to  coal  and  iron  reserves 
in  certain  countries  about  1930  : 


Country 

Reserves  in  tons  per 
capita  of  the  population 

Coal  Iron 

Union  of  South  Africa  

7,464 

405; 

Canada  

71,050 

458 

United  States  

22,769 

87 

China 

1,000 

2.6 

British  India 

235 

10 

Japan  

126 

1.4 

Germany 

3,857 

21 

France 

795 

200 

Italy 

6 

0.2 

Great  Britain 

4,296 

135 

Poland 

3,379 

Australia 

28,000 

164 

New  Zealand 

2,511 

52 

Source  : The  Japanese  Population  Problem  and  World  Trade,  Liberty  of  Trade  Bulletin 
No.  I,  Tokio,  1933,  p.  3. 
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wealth  (for  example,  in  India,  about  5 5 % of  the  natural  resources  are  still 
unused).  Furthermore,  even  primary  production  depends  on  the 
proportional  use  of  the  other  factors  of  production,  such  as  capital, 
on  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  labour  supply  (see  Part  II  : The 
qualitative  optimum  of  population),  and  the  degree  of  technical  develop- 
ment. 

Before  the  19th  century,  it  was  normal  for  the  different  States 
to  obtain  their  supplies  within  their  own  boundaries;  otherwise  they 
would  have  exposed  themselves,  because  of  the  technical  imperfection 
of  the  means  of  transport  and  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  their  neighbours, 
to  the  danger  of  famine,  epidemics  and  invasions.  But  since  the  second 
half  of  the  past  century,  there  is  no  longer  any  country  which  could  or 
would  live  in  a state  of  complete  economic  autarky.  Each  country  is 
at  present  obliged  to  procure  in  other  parts  of  the  world  a more  or  less 
important  part  of  the  food  and  raw  materials  which  it  needs;  it  also 
finds  it  profitable  to  offer  its  own  products,  natural  or  manufactured, 
in  exchange,  and  to  lend  its  labour  or  its  capital  to  foreign  countries. 
In  proportion  as  world  economy  develops,  the  factors  of  production 
are  more  and  more  closely  bound  together  by  a reciprocal  inter- 

In  fact,  modern  States  are  by  no  means  obliged  to  occupy  their 
population  solely  within  their  own  territory;  the  division  of  labour, 
industrial  evolution,  foreign  commerce,  transport  technique  and  the 
exchange  of  labour  have  enabled  the  peoples  of  Western  Europe,  in 
spite  of  their  arithmetical  and  physiological  density,  which  are  relatively 
the  highest  in  the  world,  to  multiply  the  possibilities  of  gain  and  to 
increase  their  standard  of  living,  in  certain  cases,  to  a level  as  much  as 
four  or  five  times  as  high  as  it  was  a century  ago.  Belgium  does  not 
consider  itself  overpopulated,  either  from  the  economic  or  from  the 
psychological  standpoint,  although  its  physiological  density  is  twice 
as  high  as  that  of  Germany  or  Italy. 

There  is  therefore  no  justification  for  arguing  — as  Dr.  Schacht 
did  recently  before  the  German  Society  of  Geography  and  Statistics  of 
Frankfort  (December  9,  1936)  • — only  from  the  number  of  active  persons 
between  15  and  60  per  unit  of  surface,  to  prove  the  inequity  of  the 
economic  conditions  of  a country;  for  example,  there  were  only  5 1 occu- 
pied persons  per  square  kilometre  in  France  in  1931,  while  there  were 
98  in  Germany. 

In  fact,  in  the  light  of  statistics,  the  various  “ densities  ” 
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longer,  at  the  present  time,  a decisive  criterion  of  the  need  to  emigrate 
nor  of  the  average  individual  standard  of  living  in  the  different  countries, 
and  cannot  serve  as  a measure  of  international  justice. 

The  most  populous  countries  can,  up  to  a certain  point,  adapt  their 
economic  structure  to  the  possibilities  of  the  domestic  and  foreign 
market  But  it  is  difficult  for  the  European  countries  to  compete 
with  the  overseas  countries  in  the  field  of  agricultural  production 


^ Naotako  Sato,  now  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Japan,  in  a lecture  delivered  at  the 
Centre  d’etudes  de  politique  etrangere  at  Paris  the  27th  January,  1936  (JLe  prohleme  de  la 
population  et  de  P industrialisation  du  Japon),  described  the  conditions  under  which  the  population 
of  his  country  had  increased  and  the  measures  thus  far  adopted  to  provide  it  with  the  means 
of  livelihood  : intensive  industrialization,  and  development  of  foreign  commerce.  Showing 
the  importance  for  Japan  in  this  connection  of  the  problem  of  securing  the  raw  materials 
necessary  for  its  industries,  and  of  the  problem  of  foreign  markets,  indispensable  for  Japan 
if  it  is  to  dispose  of  the  products  which  it  manufactures,  he  voiced  certain  considerations  in 
favour  of  a renaissance  of  the  spirit  of  collaboration  and  of  co-operation  in  the  world,  with 
due  consideration  of  the  vital  needs  of  all  the  States.  The  development  of  Japan  would  thus 
become  possible  through  thorough  industrialization  and  the  growth  of  markets  for  Japanese 
goods  throughout  the  world.  Fernand  Maurette  proved  that  the  accusation  of  intentional 
social  dumping  made  against  Japanese  employers  was  unfounded;  he  added  that  from  the 
international  viewpoint  the  standard  of  living  in  Japan  is  certainly  not  very  high  {The  social 
aspects  of  industrial  development  in  Japan,  International  Labour  Office,  Geneva,  1934,  p.  58); 
it  could,  however,  be  raised  without  hindering  economic  progress. 

A Chinese  demographic  expert,  Nanming  Liu,  has  even  sought  to  prove  that  Japan  does 
not  suffer  from  overpopulation  within  its  present  geographical  boundaries.  The  problem 
of  a shortage  of  the  means  of  subsistence  because  of  the  growth  of  the  population  does  not 
exist  in  Japan.  The  growth  of  the  population  from  1886  to  1930  was  75 .3%,  while  that  of 
the  cultivated  area  was  271.4%.  The  growth  in  industrial  and  mineral  production  during 
this  period  was  even  greater.  In  thirty  years  after  1900  industrial  production  increased  in 
the  proportion  of  i to  34.1,  while  the  population  increased  only  by  48%.  The  average 
amount  of  savings  banks  deposits  was  13  yen  for  each  depositor  in  1900,  and  68  yen  in  1930-31, 
making  an  increase  of  483%.  The  proportion  of  the  increase  of  income  or  of  savings  per 
capita  is  distinctly  greater  for  the  period  from  1900  to  1930  than  the  increase  in  population. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  Chinese  author  charges  the  Japanese  with  not  knowing  how  to 
develop  emigration  and  with  not  organizing  birth  control  in  order  to  maintain  population 
within  its  present  limits.  {Contribution  a V etude  de  la  population  chinoise,  Paris,  1936,  pp.  215  ffi). 

The  standard  of  living  of  the  whole  population  of  Japan  has,  however,  greatly  declined 
recently  because  of  exaggerated  armament  expenditures. 

2 Here  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  R.  von  Borsig  in  a study  published  in  1934  {Re- 
agrarisierung  Deutschlands,  Jena,  1934,  pp.  90-91)  : 

Conditions  for  the  complete  reagrarization  of  Germany  are  very  unfavourable.  The 
increase  of  the  number  of  agricultural  enterprises  and  the  transfer  of  city-dwellers  to  the 
country  are  possible  only  to  a very  limited  extent.  The  soil  and  the  climate,  in  particular, 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  such  a policy.  To  subdivide  the  great  holdings  would  provide 
only  a limited  number  of  small  holdings.  The  new  living  conditions  of  the  cultivators  would 
be  very  unfavourable.  The  bringing  under  cultivation  of  uncultivated  land  requires  much 
capital  and  cannot  be  recommended  at  present. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  importation  of  foodstuffs,  which  is,  moreover,  necessary  onl}" 
for  certain  territories,  can  be  replaced  by  the  consumption  of  the  country’s  own  products 
if  rationalization  is  carried  far  enough.  It  would  therefore  be  possible  to  increase  the  number 
of  agricultural  enterprises  only  if  the  total  income  (sic)  of  the  population  or  the  demand  for 
agricultural  products  should  increase. 

Stock-raising  would  be  the  first  branch  of  agriculture  to  profit  by  an  increase  in  income. 
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The  fear  of  exposure  in  time  of  peace  to  a world  or  even  a continent- 
wide famine  is,  however,  only  a spectre  conjured  up  by  a few  specialists. 


As  the  demand  for  meat  and  dairy  products  increases  proportionately  with  the  products  of 
the  soil  and  with  the  size  of  individual  incomes,  this  evolution  would  seem  to  be  all  the  more 
probable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  total  national  income,  in  view  of  the  stagnation  of  popu- 
lation growth,  can  grow  only  through  the  increase  of  individual  incomes.  Only  under 
such  conditions  would  it  be  possible  to  attach  great  importance  to  stock-raising  by  the 
peasants  and  to  think  of  increasing  the  number  of  peasant  enterprises  for  this  purpose. 

The  difficulties  actually  encountered  by  the  attempt  to  restore  agriculture  are  indicated 
by  a statement  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Ministry  of  Supply,  declaring  that,  in  spite 
of  all  efforts,  the  national  production  could  meet  only  8o%  of  the  food  requirements  for  the 
year  1935.  Moreover,  the  growth  of  population  alone  had  withdrawn  from  cultivation 
467,000  hectares  of  land  (and  about  80,000  in  1936).  Further,  100,000  hectares  were  with- 
drawn from  cultivation  for  the  production  of  raw  materials. 

In  1936,  however,  the  government  found  it  necessary  to  draw  up  a new  four-year  plan 
to  ensure  the  feeding  of  the  people  by  means  of  national  production  and  to  make  possible 
the  replacement  of  foreign  raw  materials  by  the  manufacture  of  artificial  substitutes.  But 
in  order  to  produce  within  the  Reich  all  the  agricultural  raw  materials  now  imported,  about 
16,000,000  additional  hectares  of  land  would  be  needed,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the 
“ Institut  fur  Konjunkturforschung  ”.  But  the  total  quantity  of  land  in  Germany  which 
can  be  utilized  at  present  is  27,000,000  hectares.  The  following  measures  are  therefore 
contemplated  ; improvements  without  State  aid,  the  transformation  of  meadows  into  arable 
land,  the  use  of  artificial  fertilizers.  {Neue  Freie  Presse,  Vienna,  Nov.  27,  1936). 

The  population  was  officially  informed  that,  since  the  spring  of  1936,  there  had  been 
difficulties  due  to  a shortage  of  meat  and  of  fats.  It  was  necessary,  for  the  feeding  of  the 
population,  to  import,  in  1936,  20%  of  the  necessary  quantity  of  animal  and  vegetable  pro- 
ducts, including  feed.  Animal  products  alone  were  increased  by  more  intensive  cultivation, 
i.  e.,  by  an  increase  in  the  production  of  feed  per  hectare  and  in  the  weight  of  animals 
slaughtered. 

Already  during  the  inaugural  period  of  the  new  plan,  it  proved  necessary  to  promise 
honours  to  agriculturists  who  show  themselves  capable  of  increasing  their  output  and  to 
threaten  bad  farmers  with  sanctions  and  even  with  replacement  in  the  management  of  their 
properties  (ordinance  of  March  23,  1937).  The  importation  of  foodstuffs  and  the  exporta- 
tion of  manufactured  goods  meet  with  ever-increasing  difficulties. 

Germany  must  at  present  import  raw  materials  to  a value  of  2,500,000,000  marks  in 
order  to  meet  approximately  her  normal  requirements.  The  Four  Year  Plan  will  make  it 
possible  to  economise  500,000,000  marks  out  of  this  total  of  2,500,000,000,  by  reducing  raw 
material  imports,  and  the  money  thus  saved  will  be  used  to  increase  imports  of  food  products, 
bringing  the  total  value  of  such  imports  up  to  1,500,000,000  marks. 

For  the  present  expenditure  of  1,000,000,000  marks  for  food  imports  into  Germany 
makes  possible  only  a very  inadequate  improvement  in  the  daily  per  capita  consumption  of 
the  population.  In  fact,  it  has  been  recognized  that  25%  of  the  population  of  Germany 
would  be  underfed  without  public  relief  in  winter  {Winterhilfe).  But  this  great  mass  of  the 
population  receives  from  the  State  only  i kilogramme  of  potatoes  daily  per  person  during 
three  months,  which  is  a quite  inadequate  addition  when  the  persons  concerned  are  seriously 
undernourished . 

In  fact,  to  replace  the  missing  calories  (15-20%  of  the  total),  it  would  be  necessary  to 
buy  foreign  foodstuffs  to  the  extent  not  only  of  the  500,000,000  marks  contemplated  by  the 
four-year  plan,  but  of  1,500,000,000  marks,  according  to  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung^  or  even 
of  three  thousand  million  marks,  according  to  the  Pester  Floyd  of  January  10,  1937,  taking 
into  consideration  world  prices,  and  assuming  that  there  is  to  be  no  lowering  of  the  quality 
of  food. 

It  must  further  be  considered  that  the  new  chemical  factories  for  the  production  of  raw 
materials  within  the  country  call  for  enormous  investments,  and  that,  in  the  interest  of  the 
export  trade,  industrial  production  must  not  be  reduced  below  present  production. 

But  the  industrial  movement  of  the  world  has  entered  upon  a new  phase  in  recent  years . 
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The  calculations  which  have  been  made  in  order  to  estimate,  on  the 
basis  of  a given  standard  of  nutrition,  the  largest  population  that  can 
exist  in  the  different  countries,  are  of  no  present  interest  whatever  i. 
The  under-production  of  foodstuffs  and  of  the  majority  of  raw  materials 
is  no  longer  a technical  problem.  If,  in  time  of  peace,  certain  govern- 
ments fear  that  their  people  will  be  exposed  to  famine,  the  cause  lies 
neither  in  the  insufficiency  of  natural  resources  nor  in  the  defects  of 
world  economy,  but  chiefly  in  the  evolution  of  international  policy 
since  the  war  — an  evolution  to  which  the  governments  have  also 
contributed.  The  war  of  1914-1918  already  proved  that  the  system 
of  autarky,  even  when  helped  out  by  the  possession  of  colonies, 
— which,  moreover,  are  not  easy  to  defend  in  time  of  war  — , does  not 
offer  absolute  security  with  regard  to  the  obtaining  of  supplies  for  a 
nation. 

c)  On  the  other  hand,  even  in  some  regions  of  the  new  world,  a 
certain  exhaustion  of  the  soil  is  already  observable.  Failure  to  vary 


In  all  the  countries  which  managed  to  escape  deflation,  industrial  production  has  been  follow- 
ing a rising  curve  which  is  based  chiefly  on  the  home  market.  The  consolidation  of  the 
economic  situation  in  industrial  countries  great  and  small  has  likewise  affected  international 
relations,  chiefly  in  an  increased  demand  for  raw  materials.  Thus  the  industrial  revival  has 
served  as  the  basis  for  a general  business  revival  in  many  countries  which  are  producers  of 
raw  materials.  The  armament  race  has  also  contributed,  though  in  an  unwholesome  way, 
to  the  intensification  of  economic  activity.  Thus  all  the  countries  which  were  not  yet 
industrialized  have  profited  by  these  transformations  in  world  economy.  The  general 
adoption  of  protective  tariffs  has  helped  them  to  become  masters  of  their  own  home  markets. 
In  the  old  industrial  countries,  exportation  encounters  therefore  great  obstacles. 

^ Certain  biologists  and  geographers,  precoccupied  by  the  danger  of  soil-exhaustion, 
are  still  making  estimates  of  the  potential  density  (“  habitability  ”)  of  the  population  of  the 
globe.  The  actual  population  in  1930  was  about  2,000,000,000. 

East  has  calculated  that  our  planet  can  feed  only  5,500,000,000  people;  Professor  Penck 
reaches  the  figure  of  eight  thousand  million,  and  Kuczynski,  finally,  puts  it  at  eleven  thousand 
million.  Opinions  differ  considerably  also  as  regards  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  population. 
While  Ross  estimates  that  the  population  of  the  world  will  double  in  fifty  years,  Kuczynski 
says  no  years.  Knibbs,  Pearl,  Griffith  Taylor,  and  East  fear  that  the  cultivable  land  will 
be  overpopulated  in  two  or  three  centuries,  but,  Franz  Oppenheimer  has  calculated  that 
the  question  of  absolute  overpopulation  will  not  assume  immediate  importance  until  about 
4,000  years  hence. 

According  to  the  pessimists,  the  chief  aim  of  world  policy  should  be  to  control  popu- 
lation from  now  on,  in  order  to  prevent  the  absolute  overpopulation  of  various  continents. 
However,  it  is  an  observed  fact  that  the  average  yield  of  wheat  per  hectare  since  1929  has 
varied  very  little  (28.8-32.2  quintals).  For  the  other  cereals,  stability  has  been  slightly 
less. 

Finally,  Berthelot  already  celebrated  the  chemical  future  of  mankind,  predicting  that 
it  would  restore  the  human  race  to  the  legendary  golden  age.  The  chemists  now  foresee 
that  their  science  will  progress  sufficiently  to  find  a solution  to  the  problems  of  production 
of  foodstuffs  and  sources  of  heat,  thus  greatly  reducing  the  importance  of  the  soil  and  of 
agriculture.  See  Carl  L.  Alsberg,  Progress  in  Chemistry  and  the  Theory  of  Population  (Reprinted 
from  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,  vol.  16,  n^  5,  page  524,  May,  1924). 
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crops  and  to  use  fertilizer  has  completely  exhausted  fertility  in  certain 
regions.  It  has  become  necessary,  in  these  countries,  to  replace  the 
lost  phosphorus  and  calcium  by  means  of  expensive  artificial  fertilizers, 
to  mechanize  production  to  an  increasing  extent,  and  to  rationalize 
the  selection  of  seed  and  of  reproductive  animals.  In  the  United  States, 
certain  territories  have  become  veritable  dust-bowls  ”,  while  the  forests 
have  been  devastated.  8o  % of  the  population  has  been  urbanized. 
There  still  remain,  however,  many  possibilities  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
of  extending  cultivated  areas  and  of  improving  the  distribution  of  the 
population,  particularly  within  each  country  (cf.  the  activity  of  the 
Re-settlement  Administration  ” in  the  United  States).  Modern  colo- 
nization can,  moreover,  improve  lands  and  prevent  the  ruin  or  the 
insufficient  utilization  of  the  soil,  even  in  old  countries  (Italy,  Germany). 

For  the  solution  of  problems  of  agricultural  overproduction  and 
under-production,  a good  international  system  of  distribution  and  of 
reserves  of  wheat  ^ or  of  foods  in  general,  a better  system  of  supply 
for  those  regions  of  the  world  which  are  still  subject  to  famine,  the 
improvement  and  rationalization  of  the  feeding  of  the  masses,  and  even 
the  demographic  changes  resulting  from  the  low  birth  rate,  offer 
promising  outlooks,  not  to  mention  the  unlimited  possibilities  provided 
by  the  unceasing  progress  of  science  and  technique. 

It  would  further  be  possible  to  seek  a better  international  division 
of  labour.  The  overseas  countries  should  devote  themselves  chiefly 
to  the  production  of  cereals,  meat,  and  fruit,  while  the  European  countries 
should  specialize  in  the  production  of  such  foods  as  milk,  eggs,  vege- 
tables, and  certain  kinds  of  fruit  which  require  intensive  cultivation. 

This  discussion  shows  that  calculations  of  density,  based  on  the 
existing  relations  between  two  factors  only  of  production  (population 
and  resources)  are  not  adequate  to  determine  the  demographic  position 
of  a country  from  the  economic  or  social  viewpoint,  and  cannot  servx 
for  international  comparisons 


^ The  technical  Conference  on  Wheat  at  London  (1931)  tried  in  vain  to  set  up  a sort  of 
world-wide  managed  economy  (see  Paul  de  Hevesy  : L.e prolp/eme  n7ondial  duble.  Paris,  1933). 
Again,  in  September,  1936,  the  Pan-European  Union  called  a conference  at  Vienna  to  discuss 
the  creation  of  a system  of  European  autarky  with  regard  to  wheat,  in  the  belief  that  such  a 
solution  would  ensure  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  living  not  only  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation but  also  of  the  industrial  classes. 

2 On  the  contrary,  the  realistic  evalution  of  the  potential  economic  density  is  very  impor- 
tant from  the  point  of  view  of  the  absorption  capacity  of  a territory.  On  it  depends,  in 
particular,  what  immigration  will  be  regarded  as  desirable  for  the  future.  However,  because 
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d)  In  political  economy,  ahsohite  overpopulation  generally  means  the 
condition  of  a territory  where  the  inhabitants,  under  the  existing  system 
of  production  and  distribution,  and  in  the  existing  state  of  technical 
progress,  are  unable,  by  any  kind  of  economic  activity,  to  secure  the 
food  supplies  and  other  minimum  conditions  which  are  indispensable 
to  physical  life  (i.  e.,  for  the  maintenance  of  biological  energy).  The 
situation  of  these  countries  consequently  exerts  a certain  pressure  on 
other  territories  (China,  India,  etc.).  However,  in  an  international 
economy,  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  food  produced  in  the  country  itself, 
but  its  general  economic  productivity,  that  indicates  the  true  limit  of 
its  capacity  of  absorption. 

On  the  other  hand,  quantitative  overpopulation  or  underpopulation 
may  be  relative ^ that  is,  may  exist  only  by  comparison  with  the  average 
standard  of  material  civilization  of  certain  regions  at  a given  time. 

If  the  danger  of  famine  is  limited,  in  time  of  peace,  to  certain 
definite  regions  of  the  world,  there  nevertheless  exist,  even  in  the  most 
advanced  countries  of  Europe,  districts  and  social  classes  which  are 


of  the  diversity  of  the  interests  involved,  we  find  very  different  views  held  regarding  the 
weight  given  to  the  empirical  indices  of  this  capacity  of  absorption,  for  example,  in  Australia 
and  in  Palestine  at  present. 

In  the  latter  country,  the  accepted  indices  are  : the  arable  land,  the  capital  necessary  to 
render  arable  lands  not  now  cultivated  (irrigation  projects,  etc.),  potential  industrial  employ- 
ment, the  balance  of  trade,  the  balance  of  accounts,  and  finally,  in  the  absence  of  statistics  of 
real  income  or  wages,  index  of  wholesale  prices  of  food  products. 

On  all  these  points,  there  is  a difference  of  opinion  between  the  government  and  the 
Jewish  Agency.  The  former  considers  in  particular  the  number  of  unemployed,  but  does 
not  take  into  account  the  illicit  Arab  immigration  (20,000  persons  since  1920)  which  is  the 
chief  cause  of  unemployment.  For  the  Jews,  the  statistics  reveal,  in  the  first  place,  great 
possibilities  of  agricultural  development.  They  point  out  that,  out  of  8,750,000  dunams 
of  arable  land,  only  one  million  dunams  are  in  their  hands;  and  of  this  amount,  only 
400,000  dunams  have  been  bought  from  the  Arabs,  who,  according  to  official  observations, 
have  all  found  other  means  of  livelihood.  The  Jews  therefore  demand  complete  liberty  to 
purchase  private  and  public  land.  They  would,  in  fact,  be  able  to  bring  under  cultivation 
the  different  parts  of  the  territory,  where  — according  to  the  Jewish  Agency  — one  and 
a half  million  dunams  of  land  are  without  sufficient  water.  They  are  ready  to  irrigate  these 
lands,  without  demanding  recapitalization  in  all  cases.  Considering  the  importation  of 
capital  and  the  accumulation  of  savings,  the  immigration  of  Jewish  labour  (the  only  labour 
which,  under  present  circumstances,  the  Jews  are  willing  to  employ)  is  already  very  far  from 
adequate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  government  has  not  opened  foreign  markets  to  potential 
production,  either  in  the  Empire  or  in  foreign  countries.  Consequently,  only  the  balance 
of  accounts  is  favourable,  a fact  which  ensures  the  stability  of  the  economic  system  in  all 
cases. 

The  decisive  point,  however,  is  the  political  absorption  capacity.  The  increase  in 
the  number  of  Jews  from  10  to  30%  of  the  population  since  1920  has  created  a race  antagon- 
ism the  solution  of  which  is  almost  hopeless,  the  Arabs  demanding  autonomy  and  a conven- 
tion with  Great  Britain,  the  Jews  looking  to  the  creation  of  a Jewish  State,  independent 
politically  and  culturally. 
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under-nourished  or  badly  nourished,  and  whose  alimentary  condition 
might  be  a serious  indication  of  relative  overpopulation  (see  Chapter  III). 

From  the  dynamic  viewpoint,  a tendency  to  overpopulation  or  to 
underpopulation  may  be  observed,  absolutely  or  relatively,  if  there 
exists  a danger  of  famine  or  a decline  in  the  average  material  standard 
of  living,  especially  as  manifested  by  a growing  amount  of  under- 
nourishment. (Poland,  Hungary,  etc.). 

The  economic  density  of  a country  cannot,  then,  be  studied  in  our  day, 
generally  speaking,  without  taking  into  consideration  at  least  the  total 
amount  of  national  income^  much  of  which  is  obtained  by  international 
trade. 

The  traditional  political  economy,  following  Malthus,  considered 
that  the  total  national  wealth  or  income  gave  a sufficiently  significant 
index  of  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  population.  But  a closer  analysis 
has  shown  that  these  indices  do  not  suffice  to  determine  either  the 
static  or  the  dynamic  social  condition  of  a population  even  in  cases 
where  they  can  be  accurately  calculated;  these  statistical  problems, 
moreover,  are  still  being  studied  by  the  International  Statistical  Institute. 
As  to  the  real  welfare  of  a nation,  the  distribution  of  wealth  among  the 
different  social  classes  furnishes  an  important  first  indication,  which 
is  the  more  significant  in  proportion  as  the  distribution  is  more 
unequal.  But  it  is  necessary  further  to  take  into  account  the  purchasing 
power  of  incomes,  expenditures  of  family  budgets,  etc.  As  to  inter- 
national comparisons  of  total  national  incomes,  they  are  still  less  apt 
to  enlighten  us  on  the  correlative  demographic  conditions  of  the  different 
countries. 

Unlike  the  empiric  but  positive  definitions  and  methods  which  are 
accepted  for  general  statistical  research,  the  new  theory  has  found  itself 
obliged,  in  its  search  for  the  best  possible  proportions,  that  is,  the  pro- 
portions desirable  between  the  population  and  the  other  factors  of 
national  production,  to  work  out  more  precise  and  comprehensive  con- 
cepts and  indices  of  a hypothetical  optimum  of  population,  considered  as  the 
limit  of  overpopulation  and  of  underpopulation.  But  the  analysis  of 
these  scientific  efforts  will  show  that,  while  we  may  profit  by  these 


* Dr.  Hans  Heckmann,  in  Die  Drfassung  des  Wohlstandes  einer  Bevolkerung,  1932,  Heidel- 
berg, pp.  141  ff.,  expresses  the  following  opinion  : “ Viewed  in  the  light  of  pure  logic,  the 
national  wealth  and  the  national  income  are  absolutely  unable  to  express  the  welfare  of 
population 
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suggestions,  only  the  search  for  a realistic  optimum  of  population  (i.  e., 
the  optimum  of  population  considered  in  relation  not  only  to  economic 
organization  and  social  welfare,  but  also  — as  is  indispensable  in  our 
day  — in  relation  to  national  security)  can  enable  us  to  determine  concre- 
tely and  to  co-ordinate  satisfactorily  the  tasks  incumbent  on  quan- 
titative demographic  policy,  both  for  the  satisfaction  of  social 
requirements  and  for  the  facilitating  of  justified  peaceful  territorial 
changes. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  HYPOTHETICAL  OPTIMUM  OF  A COUNTRY 
CONSIDERED  IN  ISOLATION 

A.  — The  economic  optimum 

The  traditional  political  economy,  influenced  by  the  necessities  of 
daily  life,  confined  itself  mainly  to  attempting  to  define  the  demographic 
conditions  of  a country  which  we  may  call  empiric  overpopulation  and 
underpopulation.  While  Adam  Smith  saw  economic  drawbacks  in 
underpopulation,  Malthus  was  obsessed  by  the  idea  of  the  danger  of 
famine  brought  about  by  absolute  overpopulation.  The  latter  long 
remained  the  essential  problem  of  the  economists.  By  the  terms  used 
to  designate  the  two  sorts  of  acute  demographic  anomalies  was  meant 
a lack  of  balance  between  the  size  of  the  population  and  the  possibilities 
of  existence.  The  classical  theory  deals  with  correlative  concepts, 
that  is,  with  positions  measured  in  terms  of  another  population  figure^ 
namely,  the  size  of  the  population  in  the  same  country  at  different  dates, 
or  the  demographic  position  in  another  country  at  the  same  date. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  optimum  size  under  the  new  economic 
theory  is  expressed  with  reference  to  a hypothetical  condition. 

The  essence  of  the  various  definitions  of  optimum  population  which 
have  been  formulated  by  the  different  representatives  of  this  theory, 
and  which  refer  to  a static  condition  of  a country  considered  by  itself 
may  be  stated  as  follows  : the  optimum  population  corresponds  to  a si'ge 
which  ^ other  things  being  equals  — i.  e.,  on  the  assumption  that  the  other  factors, 
of  production  {soil,  resources,  capital),  as  well  as  scientific  and  tech7iical  culture, 
re?nain  constant  — , is  capable  of  ensuring  the  greatest  economic  return  per 
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capita.  When  the  population  exceeds  this  size  or  fails  to  reach  it,  there 
is  overpopulation  or  underpopulation 


^ Here  are  some  definitions  by  the  principal  representatives  of  the  theory  (some  of  which 
are  cited  by  S.  S.  Cohn  in  his  remarkable  summary  : Die  Theorie  des  Bevolkerungsoptimums . 
Inaugural  Dissertation.  Marburg,  1934),  which  reveal  characteristic  divergences  as  to  the 
constituent  elements  of  the  optimum. 

In  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  traditional  national  economy,  E.  Cannan  had  already 
expressed  the  fundamental  thesis  of  the  optimum  theory  as  follows  ; 

“ It  is  not  true  that  an  increase  of  population  must  always  diminish  the  productiveness 
of  industry  or  that  a decrease  of  population  must  always  increase  the  productiveness  of 
industry.  No  more  is  it  true,  that  an  increase  of  population  must  always  increase  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  industry  or  that  a decrease  of  population  must  always  diminish  it.  The  truth 
is  that  the  productiveness  of  industry  is  sometimes  promoted  by  an  increase  of  population 
and  sometimes  by  a decrease  of  population  ”.  Cannan,  Economy  p.  22.  “ At  any  given  time 

the  amount  of  labour  which  can  be  exerted  on  a given  extent  of  land,  consistently  with  the 
attainment  of  the  greatest  productiveness  of  industry  possible  at  that  time,  is  definite 
Edwin  Cannan,  Elementary  Political  Economy,  ist  ed.  1888;  3rd  ed.  London  1903,  p.  23. 

Julius  Wolf  explains  the  optimum  in  terms  of  the  general  law  of  productivity  and 
incorporates  his  demographic  theory  in  that  law  as  follows  : “ Natur,  Kapital,  technische 
Idee  bediirfen  fur  ihre  Entfaltung,  fur  die  Auslosung  der  in  ihnen  enthaltenen  (2unachst 
latenten)  Energie  dispositiver  und  exekutiver  Arbeit  als  komplementaren  Produktionfaktors... 
Ohne  Menschen  “ tot  ”,  sind  Natur,  Kapital,  technische  Idee,  mit  “ zu  wenig  ” Menschen 
von  beschrankter,  geringerer  als  der  moglichen  Ergiebigkeit.  Allerdings  muss  die  Aus- 
niitzung  ihrer  “ vollen  ” Produktivitat  nicht  den  hochsten  Giiteranteil  fiir  den  einzelnen 
ergeben,  der  Giiteranteil  ist  nicht  dann  am  grossten,  wenn  die  Produktivitat  die  “ restloseste  ” 
Ausniitzung  erfahrt,  von  einer  Grenze  der  Ausniitzung  an  wird  der  Giiteranteil  des  Einzelnen 
wieder  kleiner.  Auch  hier  ist  sonach  ein  “ Optimum  ” wirksam,  diesseits  dessen  die  Produk- 
tivitat des  einzelnen  sich  an  der  Maschine  usw.  betatigeden  Menschen  steigt,  jenseits  dessen 
sie  abfallt.  Ein  Weniger  an  Bevolkerung  ist  dem  Giiteranteil,  der  sich  auf  den  einzelnen 
berechnet,  dann  erst  giinstiger,  wenn  das  Optimum  iiberschritten  ist.  “ Nationalokonomie 
als  exakte  Wissenschaft,  Leipzig,  1908,  pp,  388-9.  — Knut  Wicksell,  in  a paper  on  optimum 
population,  read  in  1910  before  an  international  congress  of  neo-Malthusians,  explained  his 
ideas  as  follows  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of  Malthus  : “ Nehmen  wir  bestimmte  okono- 
mische  Bedingungen  eines  Landes  : seinen  Flacheninhalt,  seine  Lage,  die  Fruchtbarkeit  des 
Bodens  usw.  und  ebenfalls  den  Durchschnitt  an  technischem  Wissen  unter  dem  Volke  an, 
welche  Hohe  und  Dichtigkeit  der  Bevolkerung  wiirde  jedem  einzelnen  den  grossten  Anted 
am  Wohlstande  zusichern  und  somit,  volkswirtschaftlich  gesprochen,  die  beste  sein  ? ” 

In  a later  work,  he  made  the  following  statement  ; “ Natiirlich  treten  hier  zwei  ganz 
entgegensetzte  Tendenzen  in  Wirksamkeit.  Einerseits  wird  die  Produktivitat  der  Arbeit 
an  sich  vermindert,  wenn  jeder  fiir  seinen  Teil  einen  kleineren  Anteil  am  Boden  oder  den 
Naturkraften  im  allgemeinen  hat;  andererseits  sind  bei  der  Unterwerfung  der  Naturgewalten 
die  vereinigten  menschlichen  Krafte,  die  Arbeitsteilung,  die  Mitarbeit,  die  Organisation  der 
Industrie  usw.  immer  von  Bedeutung  und  unter  gewissen  Umstanden  von  ganz  erheblicher 
Bedeutung.  Dort  wo  gerade  diese  Tendenzen  sich  ausgleichen,  liegt  in  der  Tat  das  wahre 
Optimum  der  Bevolkerung.  Allerdings,  dieses  Stadium  liegt  nicht  fest.  Die  Fiille  neuer 
Erfindungen,  die  Zunahme  technischer  Kenntnisse  wird  dasselbe  im  allgemeinen,  wenn 
nicht  sogar  immer,  verschieben  ”.  Optimum  der  Bevolkerung,  Berlin,  1910,  pp.  387-9. 

Paul  Mombert  : “ Das  Optimum  der  Bevolkerung  ist  ein  “ okonomisches  Ideal  ”, 
als  “ ein  Gleichgewichtszustand...,  der  natiirlich  nur  gedanklichen  Wert  besitzt,  da  wir 
kein  Mittel  haben,  um  zu  erkennen  ob  ein  solcher  im  gegebenen  Falle  tatsachlich  vorhanden 
ist.  Dieser  Idealzustand  sei  dann  vorhanden,  wenn  die  Volksdichte  geniigend  gross  ist,  um 
einem  Lande  die  Entwicklung  seiner  natiirlichen  Anlagen  und  Produktivkrafte  zu  ermogli- 
chen,  ohne  dass  doch  auf  der  anderen  Seite  die  Volkszahl  das  Mass  iiberschreitet,  bei  dem  die 
Produktivitat  der  nationalen  Arbeit  den  giinstigsten  Einfluss  auf  den  Wohlstand  der  Bevol- 
kerung  ausiibt  ”. 

“Von  einer  Untervolkerung  wird  man  dann  sprechen,  wenn  die  zu  geringe  Volksdichte 
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The  authors  of  these  theories  are  in  fairly  close  agreement  on  the 
following  points  : 

(a)  they  deal  with  ^?^^^rpopulation  as  well  as  with  /^;7^(?rpopulation ; 

(b)  they  use  the  method  of  abstraction  for  didactic  reasons,  notably 
in  order  to  simplify  and  explain  the  complex  economic  and  demographic 
factors  which  determine  the  optimum  population.  Although,  in  order 
to  determine  their  hypothetical  optimum,  they  find  it  necessary,  first 
of  all,  to  ascertain  the  static  economic  condition  (i.  e.,  in  equilibrium) 
in  a given  closed  territory,  economy  has,  in  reality,  a dynamic  character 
which  constantly  disturbs  the  balance  between  the  population  and  the 
other  factors.  They  therefore  next  examine  the  effect  of  each  factor 
on  the  optimum  in  time,  but  still  in  a closed  territory.  Next  they  begin 
to  examine  the  optimum  for  States  bound  together  in  a liberal  world 
economic  system  under  the  influence  of  international  trade  and  in  relation 
to  the  tensions  produced  by  differences  in  demographic  conditions 
and  in  standards  of  living.  Finally,  certain  theorists  also  analyse  the 
effect  of  the  sixe  of  population  and  of  its  structure  on  the  economic 
evolution  and  through  it  on  optimum  productivity. 

{c)  The  same  authors  admit  in  a certain  measure  the  intervention  of 
the  State  in  the  economic  and  demographic  field,  but  the  representatives 
of  the  doctrine  are  generally  hostile  to  the  system  of  autarky  because  it 
does  not  allow  a nation  to  profit  by  international  co-operation  in  the 
interest  of  optimum  productivity. 


nicht  die  voile  Ausnutzung  der  natiirlichen  Krafte  eines  Landes  ermoglicht,  und  wo 
infolgedessen  bei  einer  starkeren  Volks vermehrung  ein  wirtschaftlicher  Aufschwung  und 
eine  Zunahme  des  Wohlstandes  zu  erv^arten  ware  — Bevolkerungslehre . Grundriss  der 
Sozialokonomik.  Part  2,  Tubingen,  ist.  ed.  1914;  2nd  ed.  1923,  pp.  72-73. 

H.  Dalton  : “ The  optimum  population  is  that  which  gives  the  maximum  income 
per  head  ”...  “ Overpopulation  implied  an  income  per  head  smaller  than  would  have  been 
realised  if  numbers  had  been  less  ”.  — Theory  of  Population,  Economica,  1928,  pp.  30  ff. 

L.  Robbins  : “ Other  things  being  equal...  if  the  population  increases  beyond  a certain 
size,  returns  per  head  begin  to  diminish  ”.  — The  Optimum  Theory  of  Population,  Economica, 
1929,  p.  121. 

A.  B.  Wolfe  : “ Theoretically  there  is  for  any  given  state  of  the  arts  and  any  given  supply 
of  available  natural  resources,  together,  with  a given  supply  of  capital,  instruments  and  a 
given  social  organisation,  a certain  size  of  population  which  can  operate  these  resources  to 
the  best  advantage  and  produce  the  largest  per  capita  income  of  consumers’  goods  possible 
under  the  given  conditions  ”.  — Population  Problems  in  United  States  and  Canada,  ed.  by 
E.  Dublin,  Boston  and  New  York,  1926,  p.  87. 

W.  Rappard  ; “ Nous  dirons  par  consequent,  a prendre  les  ressources  naturelles  dans 
leur  etat  present  et  I’humanite  armee  et  organisee  pour  la  production,  telle  qu’ellc  Test  aujour- 
d’hui,  quel  sera  I’optimum  de  la  population  du  monde  ?...  il  dependra  de  son  armature  econo- 
mique,  c’est-a-dire  de  ses  connaissances  scientihques  et  techniques,  de  sa  formation  profes- 
sionnelle  et  de  son  outillage  de  production  ”.  De  POptimum  de  Population.  Zeitschrift  fiir 
schweizerische  Statistik  und  Volkswirtschaft,  vol.  63,  1927,  pp.  687  ff. 
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(d)  Finally,  these  authors  are  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  a demo- 
graphic policy  tending  to  the  increase  of  the  population  whenever  such 
an  increase  threatens  to  lower  the  average  economic  productivity; 
similarly,  they  oppose  birth  control  whenever  the  increase  of  the  optimum 
welfare  requires  a greater  density  of  population 

The  theories  (or  definitions)  of  the  optimum  given  by  the  various 
authors  differ  however  on  the  following  points  : 

1)  In  regard  to  the  application  of  certain  general  theses  of  economic 
doctrine ; 

2)  In  regard  to  the  geographical  territory  to  which  the  optimum 
applies ; 

3)  In  regard  to  the  number,  the  designation,  and  the  importance 
of  the  numerous  factors  of  production  on  which  the  optimum  economic 
standard  depends  (resources,  capital,  cultural  and  technical  level, 
economic  and  social  system,  structure  and  quality  of  the  population,  etc.) 
and  their  dynamic  interaction. 

I.  To  explain  the  interaction  of  the  size  of  the  population  and  of  the 
capacity  of  absorption  of  a territory,  the  authors  generally  refer  to  the 
general  law  of  productivity  to  the  law  of  the  division  of  labour,  and 
to  the  law  of  the  capacity  of  the  market. 

Several  authors  use  the  term  optimum,  more  or  less  explicitly,  to 
indicate  the  size  of  population  determined  by  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns.  According  to  this  law,  after  a certain  point,  a greater  and 
greater  effort  is  required  to  produce  additional  equal  quantities  of  a 
given  merchandise.  For  a given  state  of  the  arts,  production  does  not 
increase  at  the  same  rate  as  the  population.  The  part  of  each  individual 
is  therefore  reduced.  Now  this  stage  is  reached  when  the  increase  of 
consumers’  goods  by  the  use  of  additional  labour  no  longer  corresponds 
to  the  demand  for  goods  created  by  these  same  workers.  As  long  as 
the  relation  between  population  and  capacity  of  absorption  is  approach- 
ing the  optimum,  the  quantities  obtained  per  unit  of  effort  increase. 


1 Gini  (1.  c.)  is  therefore  in  error  when  he  characterises  these  theories  as  an  Anglo-Saxon 
theory  simply  intended  to  justify  birth  control;  he  fails  to  take  into  consideration  the  above- 
mentioned  origins  of  this  concept.  Dupreel  thinks  that  this  theory  corresponds  to 
American  interests  opposed  to  immigration.  In  reality,  the  theory  of  the  optimum  was 
not  created  to  justify  any  given  demographic  policy;  it  may  very  well  serve,  in  our  age  of 
counter-migration,  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a better  international  distribution  of 
capital  and  of  raw  materials  with  a view  to  the  industrialisation  and  development  of  countries 
of  emigration. 

2 While  Malthus  and  Mill  admit  the  validity  of  this  law  only  as  regards  raw  materials, 
Julius  Wolf,  Wicksell,  and  Cannan  extend  it  likewise  to  industry. 
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When,  on  the  contrary,  the  difference  between  the  real  proportion  and 
the  optimum  proportion  is  growing,  the  relation  between  the  unit  of 
effort  and  the  output  obtained  becomes  less  favourable.  If  the  other 
factors,  notably  the  soil,  remain  constant,  the  multiplication  of  the 
population  beyond  the  optimum  can  only  produce  a less  than  propor- 
tional output.  On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  /^W(?rpopulation,  to 
obtain  an  increase  of  the  social  quota  per  capita,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 
a more  than  proportional  output. 

Population,  indeed,  affects  the  optimum  output  not  only  directly, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a factor  of  production,  but  also  indirectly,  by  the 
extent  of  consumption  of  the  entire  population,  active  and  inactive 
(young  and  old,  sick  people  and  other  dependents). 

As  division  of  labour  has  progressed,  it  has  been  observed  that  a 
certain  size  of  population  is  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  it  about. 
Division  of  labour  causes  expansion  of  the  market,  so  that  the  demand 
for  certain  goods  becomes  large  enough  to  ensure  a livelihood  for  a 
certain  number  of  individuals.  Division  of  labour  advances  with  the 
growth  of  the  population  up  to  the  moment  when  the  social  product  no 
longer  increases  and  a relative  overpopulation  appears.  If  purchasing 
power  does  not  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  population,  the  market 
can  no  longer  develop;  on  the  other  hand,  an  expansion  of  the  market 
is  possible,  even  with  a stationary  population,  provided  purchasing 
power  continues  to  increase,  because,  for  example,  of  a change  in  the 
distribution  of  the  national  income.  Finally,  the  greatest  extension  of 
markets  occurs  — ceteris  paribus  — in  case  both  the  population  and 
purchasing  power  increase. 

2.  While  some  representatives  of  the  theory  take  as  their  basis 
the  optimum  size  of  family,  others,  even  among  those  who  deal  with 
international  problems,  especially  internal  migrations  and  the  regulation 
of  the  labour  market  (Dalton),  exclude  it.  Certain  others,  again 
(Robbins),  consider  that  the  State  is  the  only  unit  to  which  the  theory 
of  the  optimum  can  be  applied.  Some  authors,  finally,  accept  as  a real 
phenomenon  the  optimum  world  population  (Cannan,  Rappard). 

The  concept  of  optimum  numbers  in  a State  is  sometimes  inter- 
preted in  the  sense  of  a size  of  population  which  would  guarantee  to 
each  branch  of  production  its  optimum  conditions  of  production, 
considering  its  importance  for  economy  as  a whole.  This  definition 
contains  a subjective  element  of  judgment. 
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3.  The  subjective  character  of  the  theory  of  the  economic  optimum 
appears  more  distinctly  when  we  examine  separately  the  dynamic 
influence  attributed  to  the  different  factors  — production,  state  of  cul- 
ture, and  technique  — which  determine  the  optimum.  The  various 
authors  examine  particularly  the  effect  of  the  changes  produced,  during 
a given  period,  on  economy  and  on  the  sixe  and  structure  of  the  popu- 
lation, by  reason  of  their  constant  interaction.  On  this  basis,  they 
seek  to  determine  in  what  way  the  State  ought  to  intervene  in  order  to 
prevent  overpopulation  or  underpopulation  and  to  increase,  in  each 
case,  to  the  greatest  possible  degree,  the  individual  share  in  the  social 
output,  or  real  individual  incomes. 

From  the  economic  viewpoint,  not  only  capital  and  labour  but  the 
soil  as  well,  are  subject  to  great  changes;  the  productive  soil  too  can 
be  exhausted  or  increased  (draining  of  marshes,  irrigation  of  deserts,  etc.) ; 
mines  likewise  may  be  exhausted  or  may  cease  to  be  profitable;  the 
discovery  of  new  mines  may,  on  the  other  hand,  raise  the  optimum. 
Finally,  cataclysms  (earthquakes,  fires,  floods,  wars)  may  permanently 
lower  the  optimum.  Again,  changes  in  habits  of  consumption  may  have 
an  unfavourable  effect  on  the  optimum,  especially  when  they  involve 
destruction  of  capital.  On  the  other  hand,  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  wealth,  notably  when  they  lead  to  a general  increase  of  individual 
income,  are  regarded  as  favourable;  but  Engel  has  already  pointed  out 
that  a more  or  less  uniform  increase  of  incomes  generally  leads  to  an 
improvement  in  consumption  rather  than  to  a quantitative  increase  in 
the  previous  consumption  of  products. 

One  of  the  most  important  dynamic  factors  is  scientific  and  technical 
progress.  Such  progress  tends,  in  general,  to  increase  the  optimum 
population,  provided  it  is  well  employed.  In  this  case,  rationalisation 
does  not  signify  the  diminution  of  possibilities  of  work,  but  on  the 
contrary  leads,  in  the  long  run,  to  the  employment  of  the  labour  which 
it  has  set  free  for  the  satisfaction  of  new  material  needs,  — by  the  utili- 
sation, in  certain  cases,  of  resources  previously  unexploited  — ; or, 
again,  for  the  creation  of  intellectual  satisfactions  and  for  a better  organisa- 
tion of  public  services,  with  a view  to  an  improvement  in  the  general 
conditions  of  existence.  In  the  contrary  case,  a hasty  or  exaggerated 
mechanisation  may  have  a limiting  or  harmful  effect  on  the  optimum  level 
(technological  unemployment). 

From  the  demographic  viewpoint,  not  only  the  absolute  size  of  the 
population,  but  also  its  structure,  notably  the  sex  and  age  distribution. 
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the  average  length  of  life,  the  general  health  conditions,  may  affect 
the  optimum.  It  will  suffice  here  to  refer  to  the  complex  interactions 
which  exist,  for  example,  between  the  increased  employment  of  women 
and  rationalisation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  decline  of  the  birth  rate 
with  the  resulting  transformation  of  the  age  structure  and  consumption, 
on  the  other  hand. 

Any  change  which  takes  place  in  any  one  of  these  various  factors 
may  modify  the  proportion  existing  between  the  other  factors,  lead  to 
a new  equilibrium  and  thus  create  a new  optimum  of  population. 
It  has  therefore  been  reasonably  suggested  that  the  term  “ optimum 
positions  ” be  used  rather  than  ‘‘  optimum  position  ”.  In  any  case, 
unless  one  has  followed  for  a long  time  the  trend  of  the  evolution  of  the 
economic  factors  of  production  and  consumption,  it  is  impossible  to 
forecast  the  future  economic  and  demographic  evolution,  which  depends 
on  a great  many  unknown  factors. 

When  we  admit  the  fresh  air  of  world  economy  into  the  closed 
house  of  the  isolated  State,  the  analysis  of  the  factors  of  the  optimum 
becomes  still  more  complicated. 


B.  — Welfare  optimum 

It  is  the  merit  of  the  theory  of  the  economic  optimum  to  have 
refuted  the  over-simplified  theses  according  to  which  ‘‘the  greater  the 
population,  the  smaller  the  welfare  ”,  or  “ the  smaller  the  population 
the  smaller  the  welfare  ”,  dear  to  the  extremist  partisans  of  the  birth 
control  movement  and  to  the  militarists  respectively.  The  definitions 
of  relative  overpopulation  and  underpopulation  acquire,  in  the  light  of 
this  theory,  a more  precise  character  than  in  the  traditional  economic 
doctrine.  But  the  new  theory  is  not  in  a position  to  furnish  a method 
for  the  exact  calculation  of  the  hypothetical  optimum  with  which  to 
compare  the  actual  population.  It  merely  helps  to  call  attention,  in 
general,  to  one  or  more  optimum  positions  which  it  considers  better 
than  others.  Again,  in  order  to  register  a difference  of  some  importance 
between  the  actual  population  and  the  optimum,  the  theory  likewise 
makes  use  of  certain  statistical  or  other  indices.  On  this  point,  there  is 
great  diversity  between  the  representatives  of  the  theory.  The  indices 
which  they  propose,  in  addition  to  total  output,  or  real  income  per 
capita,  include  the  rate  of  foreign  exchange,  unemployment,  migrations. 
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average  length  of  life,  and  finally  the  typical  standard  or  mode  of  living, 
which  reflects  the  influence  of  all  the  other  factors  and  in  particular  of 
unemployment.  In  this  study,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  discus- 
sion of  this  main  index. 

The  definition  of  this  last-mentioned  concept  is  of  especial  import- 
ance for  peaceful  change  ” and  also  for  the  general  tasks  of  the 
International  Labour  Organisation  and  for  its  statistical  work.  The 
other,  partial,  scales  cannot  satisfy  the  social  sentiment  of  present-day 
mankind.  In  reality,  the  individual  incomes  of  the  population  are  at 
present  extremely  divergent.  The  average  cannot  therefore  serve  here 
as  a basis  nor  justify  conclusions  as  to  the  social  condition  (importance 
of  the  degrees  of  prosperity  or  of  poverty)  of  the  different  strata  of  the 
population  and  particularly  of  the  working  population. 

In  addition  to  individual  incomes^  it  is  also  necessary  to  know  the 
expenditures  of  family  budgets  of  certain  typical  parts  of  the  population. 
With  the  same  average  income,  the  optimum  of  population  may  be  very 
different,  in  the  same  country,  depending  on  how  rationally  different 
needs  are  satisfied.  Furthermore,  the  optimum  population  changes  when 
wants  increase  without  individual  incomes  rising  at  the  same  time. 

Against  the  theory  of  optimum  welfare  the  following  arguments 
have  been  invoked  : 

1)  In  the  view  of  some  critics,  the  optimum  level  of  population 
should  not  be  defined  solely  in  terms  of  material  prosperity,  but  also  in 
terms  of  general  happiness  and  of  the  attainment  of  a high  moral  level 
of  life  1. 

2)  Furthermore,  it  is  argued  that,  even  for  the  measurement 
of  material  welfare,  science  does  not  yet  possess  adequate  statistical 
methods. 

3)  Even  where  such  statistics  are  already  available,  the  evaluation 
of  the  way  of  living  is  of  so  subjective  a character  that  these  statistics 
do  not  yet  make  it  possible  to  characterise  with  sufficient  completeness 
the  demographic  position  of  a country  or  of  a social  class. 

I.  — The  representatives  of  the  theory  of  the  welfare  optimum  ” 


1 See  W.  S.  Thompson,  Population  Problems  (ist  ed.,  New  York,  1930),  pp.  401  ff. ; 
Eugene  Dupreel,  World  Population  Conference,  Geneva,  1927,  London,  1927,  p,  102; 
L.  M.  Fraser,  On  the  Concept  of  an  Optimum  in  Population  Theory,  “ Population  ”,  London, 
February  1934,  pp-  40  ff.;  Adolphe  Landry,  Ca  devolution  demographique , Paris,  1934,  pp.  81  ff. 
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(Fairchild,  Penrose,  etc.)  ^ maintain,  in  fact,  that  individual  welfare 
is  not  only  the  true  measure  of  the  optimum,  but  the  real  goal  of  popu- 
lation policy;  the  aim  is  not  the  satisfaction  of  all  desires,  but  only  the 
satisfaction  at  an  optimum  level  of  physiological  needs  (standard  of 
optimum  of  physiological  welfare). 

These  authors  agree  in  recognizing  the  fact  that  material  welfare 
is  not  in  itself  decisive  for  the  happiness  or  the  moral  value  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  of  the  nation;  but  the  material  situation  still  conditions  today 
the  intellectual  and  moral  level.  Once  we  possess  on  this  point  suffi- 
ciently accurate  and  complete  statistical  information,  and  also  on 
the  amounts  spent  for  non-material  satisfactions  — the  greatest  satisfac- 
tions, the  intellectual  ones,  do  not  require  as  large  an  increase  of  income 
as  the  others  — we  have  a positive  basis  for  a national  and  international 
demographic  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  no  real  interest, 
even  if  it  were  possible,  in  undertaking  the  examination  of  the  other 
non-economic  conditions  of  individual  happiness,  which  depends  on 
one’s  conception  of  life  and  on  one’s  general  philosophy.  And  the 
latter  does  not  come  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  State,  except  in 
certain  countries  under  despotic  regimes. 

Even  if  statistics  are  still  lacking,  men  nevertheless  always  have 
some  conception  of  what  can,  in  present  circumstances,  be  regarded  as 
a decent  minimum  of  income  or  of  consumption  (natural  conventions). 

2.  — In  order  to  judge  the  situation  of  the  working  classes  in  the 
industrial  countries,  more  and  more  use  is  being  made,  with  increasingly 
satisfactory  results,  of  various  social  statistics  and  especially  of  statistics 


^ Professor  H.  P.  Fairchild,  in  0/  the  World  Population  Conference, 1927, 

loc.  cit.,  p.  76,  gives  the  following  definition  : “ The  question  of  optimum  population  is  a 
question  of  how  varying  sizes  of  population,  given  certain  conditions  of  land  and  the  state 
of  the  arts,  will  affect  the  standard  of  living 

As  regards  the  meaning  of  the  term  “ standard  of  living  ”,  Professor  Fairchild  says  : 
“ ...Without  lingering  on  the  point,  I may  say  that  for  myself  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
objective,  and  therefore  scientific  conception  (that  is,  of  the  standard  of  living)  is  that  of  an 
existing  condition.  Furthermore,  it  appears  that  the  content  of  the  phrase  should  be 
restricted  to  material,  tangible  goods  that  are  susceptible  of  observation  and  measurement, 
ignoring  all  those  spiritual  or  intellectual  enjoyments  which,  however  important,  have  no 
material  basis  and  therefore  are  not  susceptible  of  exact  treatment  Ibidem  p.  75.  But 
Fairchild  also  neglects  the  influence  of  the  standard  on  the  other  factors. 

Penrose  says  briefly  : “ Optimum  numbers  will  mean  the  numbers  socially  desirable  ”. 
{Population  theories  and  their  application.  Stanford  University,  1935,  p.  99).  He  thinks  that 
most  writers  give  a rather  general  definition  or  else  give  one  or  more  indices  which  make  the 
concept  too  narrow. 
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on  family  budgets  Neither  the  partisans  nor  the  adversaries  of  the 
theory  of  the  welfare  optimum  have  thus  far  paid  sufficient  attention 
to  these  methods.  It  is  important,  in  the  first  place,  to  determine  the 
percentage  of  the  population  which  lives  in  a state  of  poverty,  which, 
that  is  to  say,  does  not  possess  the  income  necessary  to  ensure  the 
minimum  of  physical  existence  poverty  line  ”,  minimum  consumption 
standard  ”)  Such  income  should  be  guaranteed  in  civilised  countries 


^ Two  American  authors  {Studies  of  Family  Fiving  in  the  U.  S.  yi.  and  other  countries  : 
A.nalysis  of  material  and  method^  by  Faith  M.  Williams  and  C.  C.  Zimmerman,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Misc.  Publications  n^  223,  1935),  have  published  a very  complete  bibliography 
of  studies  on  family  living.  The  studies  mentioned  number  about  fifteen  hundred,  and  have 
to  do  with  all  parts  of  the  world  and  with  all  periods  from  the  17th  century  to  the  begin- . 
ning  of  1934. 

The  authors  distinguish  two  general  methods  : the  intensive  method  of  Le  Play,  which 
consists  in  studying  a representative  family,  and  the  extensive,  or  statistical,  method,  which 
deals  with  groups  of  families.  The  equivalence  scales  adopted  to  allow  for  different  age  and 
sex  compositions  of  families  seem  to  be  very  carefully  worked  out.  Certain  investigators, 
especially  in  England,  prefer,  however,  to  use  the  “ poverty  line  ” method. 

Although  many  attempts  had  already  been  made  in  this  field  before  the  war,  it  is  since 
the  war  that  a large  number  of  family  budgets  have  been  determined  in  the  United  States  for 
wage-earners  (1918  and  1932)  and  for  salaried  workers  (1933).  The  most  extended  investi- 
gations made  elsewhere  concern  the  following  countries  : Germany  (1927-1928);  Belgium 
(1928-1929);  Finland  (1928);  Czechoslovakia  (1929-1930);  Sweden  (1933);  Shanghai  (1929- 
1930);  Japan  (1926-1934);  Bulgaria  (1927-1928);  Amsterdam  (1934-1935).  (See  the  23rd  Ses- 
sion of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  Athens,  1936,“  Committee  on  Family  Budgets  ”, 
Preliminary  Report,  J.  W.  Nixon.  The  Hague,  1936). 

The  scientific  position  of  the  family  budget  method  is  brought  out  in  a study  by  the 
English  authors  R.  G.  Allen  and  A.  L.  Bowley  : Family  Expenditure  : xi.  Study  of  its  Variations 
(London,  1935).  This  study  analyses  21  collections  of  budget  data,  in  13  countries  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  shows  the  variations  of  wants  according  to  social  classes  and 
nationalities.  The  nature  of  the  relations  between  different  satisfactions,  in  so  far  as  they 
compete  with  one  another  and  replace  one  another,  is  also  carefully  studied.  The  distri- 
bution of  wants  is  not  always  normal,  but  more  frequently  than  might  be  supposed. 

See  also  on  this  subject  Hans  Staehle  : y\nnual  Survey  of  Statistical  Information  : Family 
Budgets.  Econometrica.  Journal  of  the  Econometric  Society.  Vol.  2,  No.  4,  October, 
1934,  pp.  349-362;  and  Vol.  3,  No.  i,  January,  1935,  pp.  106-118. 

^ Approximately  the  same  methods  were  used  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  life  and 
work  in  London,  in  the  famous  investigation  conducted  between  1886  and  1903  by  Charles 
Booth  : Eondon  Fife  and  Fabour,  and  in  the  research  carried  out  by  the  London  School  of 
Economics  and  Political  Science  (indices  of  cost  of  living,  wages,  hours  of  work,  housing 
and  other  living  conditions,  etc.)  in  The  New  Survey  ofFondon  Fife  and Fabour  (9  vols.),  London 
1930-1935. 

This  survey  answers  the  question  whether  poverty  in  London  has  declined  or  increased, 
whether  conditions  of  life  and  labour  have  grown  better  or  worse  since  the  first  survey 
published  in  1890.  The  two  chief  methods  used  were  “ house  sample  ” and  “ street  survey  ”. 
The  proportion  of  income  devoted  to  the  necessaries  of  life  is  considered  as  the  chief  measu- 
rable element  of  welfare.  The  poverty  line,  which,  in  1890,  was  21  shillings  per  week  for  a 
family  had  risen  in  1928-1930  to  about  40  shillings.  The  London  survey  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  whole  family  income  is  available  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  essential 
needs  of  the  members  and  that  the  additional  income  not  appearing  in  the  lists  is  of  no 
importance  in  the  lower  categories  of  workers.  However,  to  the  extent  that  the  poverty 
line  rises,  it  is  necessary  to  have  information  regarding  savings  and  additional  income. 

The  study,  likewise  published  by  the  University  of  London,  based  on  the  principles  of 
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by  individual  wages  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  grants  from  social  insti- 
tutions on  the  other.  At  a certain  stage  of  social  evolution,  it  is  low 
wages  which  are  the  chief  cause  of  poverty.  In  our  day,  it  is  more  and 
more  unemployment  and  old  age  that  are  responsible,  especially  in 
cases  where  family  burdens  are  exceptionally  heavy.  In  regard  to 
income,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  in  addition  to  wages,  the 
indices  which  we  may  call  indices  of  social  policy^  and  also  the  indices  of 
savings. 

As  a consequence  of  the  increased  productivity  of  society  (inven- 
tions, etc.)  and  of  its  organisation,  the  incomes  of  workers  have 
certainly  grown;  on  the  other  hand,  their  wants  have  also  multiplied 
and  become  specialised. 

Social  evolution  in  the  course  of  the  past  century  has  likewise 
brought  with  it  a rationalisation  of  expenditures  in  working  class  budgets. 
Side  by  side  with  social  assistance  which  can  be  expressed  in  money, 
the  community  has  applied  and  is  still  applying  social  measures  (such 
as  reduction  of  hours  of  work,  leisure,  paid  vacations,  etc.)  which, 
without  representing  a money  value,  also  raise  the  cultural,  physical, 
and  ethical  level  of  the  population  and  thus  raise  its  economic  efficiency 
as  well. 

It  is,  however,  difficult,  for  many  reasons,  to  make  comparisons 
on  this  point  between  the  data  furnished  by  statistics  on  family  budgets 
and  by  other  social  surveys  carried  out  in  a country  at  different  times. 

It  is  a still  more  delicate  task  to  make  international  comparisons 
in  this  field,  even  in  the  case  of  countries  lying  in  the  same  zone  of 
civilisation.  Family  budgets,  in  particular,  have  been  collected  by 
methods  and  in  settings  which  differ  too  widely,  and  the  cost  of  living, 
the  degree  of  culture,  customs  and  social  institutions  likewise  differ 


Professor  A.  L.  Bowley,  entitled  “ l^ivelihood  and  Poverty  ”,  gives,  for  1913,  for  five  towns  in 
England,  the  number  of  families  of  selected  workers  who  reached  a certain  minimum  standard 
of  living.  This  standard  indicates  the  poverty  line  (minimum  of  subsistence)  below  which 
a family  is  certainly  indigent.  The  same  principles  are  applied  on  a larger  scale  in  a study 
entitled  “ Has  Poverty  diminished}  ”,  published  by  Bowley  in  collaboration  with  Margaret 
Hogg,  and  dealing  with  the  same  towns  for  the  years  1923-1924. 

A.  L.  Bowley  proposed  this  method  in  his  book  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Measurement 
of  Social  Phenomena,  1915,  p.  121,  in  which  he  states  that  to  evaluate  the  economic 

situation  of  a society,  it  is  necessary  first  to  define  the  minimum  standard  of  living,  and  then 
to  determine  what  proportion  of  the  population  has  attained  that  standard  and  what  propor- 
tion has  not.  Further  on  (p.  212),  he  says,  that  there  is  perhaps  no  better  method  of  regis- 
tering the  “ progress  ” of  a nation  than  that  which  shows  what  part  of  the  population  is 
living  in  poverty,  and  he  expects  that  this  method  will  be  applied  in  the  future. 
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in  large  measure.  It  is  therefore  preferable  to  proceed  at  present  only 
to  comparisons  between  the  satisfaction  of  the  elementary  needs  of  a 
nation  and  the  satisfaction  of  identical  needs  in  the  most  highly  developed 
country  of  the  same  civilisation. 

In  order  to  obtain  a clear  picture  of  the  present  state  and  the  trend 
of  the  material  situation  of  the  population  in  different  countries,  it  seems 
to  us  that  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  lay  down  internationally  recognised 
principles  as  to  the  methods  and  the  general  proceedings  of  the  statistical 
surveys  and  also  as  to  the  presentation  of  the  different  items  in  family 
budgets.  In  particular,  a much  larger  number  of  families  of  specified 
social  classes,  and  especially  among  unskilled  workers  and  agricultural 
labourers,  should  be  chosen  for  the  purposes  of  these  statistics,  in  spite 
of  the  great  difficulties  which  that  plan  involves.  Various  sub-classes 
should  be  specified,  according  to  si^e  of  family,  age  and  profession  of 
the  father,  urban  or  rural  habitation,  employment  or  unemployment 
in  the  family.  The  census  of  family  budgets  ought  to  be  repeated  from 
time  to  time  on  uniform  principles. 

3.  — Finally,  as  a corrective  to  the  subjective  character  of  family 
budget  statistics,  certain  mini?num  standards  should  be  worked  out  and 
adopted  respecting  the  chief  needs  of  primary  importance  Rational 
standards  of  this  sort  have  already  been  worked  out  as  regards  the  food  of 
the  masses.  In  the  field  of  the  feeding  and  dietetics  of  the  people  some 
progress,  not  only  scientific  but  practical,  can  already  be  noted  in  certain 
countries  (United  States,  Great  Britain  etc.);  there  still  remains. 


^ Such  objective  standards  are  recommended  by  certain  advocates  of  the  optimum  : 
Penrose,  for  example,  1.  c.,  p.  75  : “ My  position  is  that  a criterion  of  what  constitutes  desi- 
rable consumption  of  goods  and  services  is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  consensus  ”. 

H.  Heckmann  thinks  that  : “ Each  individual  is  regarded  as  being  either  poor,  in 
easy  circumstances,  or  rich,  according  as  his  income  is  sufficient  for  certain  economic 
needs.  The  different  degrees  of  prosperity  rest  therefore  on  conventions.  It  is  in  the  nature 
of  conventions  that  they  change;  consequently,  the  estimate  of  welfare  too  is  always  relative*” 
Die  Dr  fas  sung  des  Wohlstandes  etner  Bevolkerung.  Heidelberg,  1932,  p.  151. 

2 According  to  certain  observations  (see  Hungry  Dngland,  1931),  even  in  the  richest 
country  in  the  world.  Great  Britain,  10%  of  the  population  suffered  chronically  from  hunger 
(there  is  a difference  between  dying  of  hunger  and  suffering  from  hunger),  even  at  times  when 
the  overproduction  of  cereals  was  particularly  great.  The  sub-committee  on  nutrition  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  has  established  the  quantities  necessary  for  a desirable 
minimum  of  food  daily  per  capita,  in  1931-1934.  Sir  George  Orr  has  presented  a remarkable 
report  (Food,  Health  and  Income,  “ Report  on  Survey  of  Diet  in  Relation  to  Income  ”,  1936), 
which,  as  the  author  states,  is  the  first  attempt  ever  made  to  represent  the  food  situation  of  the 
country  in  such  a way  as  to  show  the  relation  between  income,  food,  and  health.  At  the 
present  day,  English  public  opinion  has  realised  that  there  is,  among  the  poorer  classes,  a 
serious  condition  of  under-nourishment  and  diseases  due  to  that  condition.  Sir  George 
has  taken  as  his  criterion,  not  the  “ minimum  standard  ” which  may  be  considered  as  compa- 
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however,  an  enormous  amount  to  be  done,  especially  from  the  inter- 
national viewpoint 


tible  with  a good  state  of  health,  but  the  optimum  above  which  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
obtain  an  improvement  of  physical  condition  by  better  feeding.  From  this  point  of  view, 
the  author  reaches  the  conclusion  that  exactly  half  the  population  of  Great  Britain  suffers 
from  under-nourishment  due  to  poverty.  He  further  gives  proofs  of  the  disastrous  effects 
of  such  under-nourishment  on  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  population,  especially  on  the 
development  of  young  people  among  the  poor.  To  improve  this  situation,  he  thinks  that 
the  total  consumption  of  society  ought  to  be  increased  — particularly  as  regards  the  more 
expensive  foods,  milk,  eggs,  butter,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  meat  — - by  an  amount  ranging 
from  12  to  25%.  He  makes  very  definite  suggestions  on  this  subject  : 

1.  If  the  community  desires  really  to  improve  the  national  policy  regarding  food  and 
to  solve,  at  the  same  time,  the  problem  of  food  production  and  of  agriculture,  the  purchasing 
power  of  certain  social  classes  must  be  raised  by  an  economic  policy  reaching  both  the  workers 
and  the  unemployed. 

2.  The  distribution  of  national  income  must  be  changed  by  such  methods  as  family 
allowances. 

3.  Even  in  this  case,  the  State  would  very  often  have  to  take  care  of  needy  persons, 
without  charge  or  at  very  low  prices,  by  means  of  special  reserve  funds. 

Finally,  the  author  declares  that  this  food  policy  must  not  replace  but  supplement  the 
other  social  reforms,  particularly  the  housing  programme. 

As  regards  the  food  situation  of  an  overpopulated  country  like  India,  the  Economist 
(26  December,  1936)  has  published  a study  evaluating  the  food  resources  of  British  India, 
analysing  their  nutritive  value,  and  comparing  the  available  food  values  per  capita  and  per 
diem  with  the  quantities  determined  as  minima  by  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  on 
nutrition  of  the  British  Medical  Association  for  the  year  1931-1934.  According  to  this 
study,  there  is  in  India  an  available  excess  of  calories  above  the  minimum  necessary  to  maintain 
energy  for  work.  There  is,  however,  a considerable  deficit  as  to  animal  proteins,  while 
there  is  a surplus  of  vegetal  proteins.  Finally,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  milk  is  only 
half  that  of  England  and  one-fourth  that  of  Sweden.  This  is  the  gravest  conclusion  as 
concerns  the  food  situation  in  India. 

^ The  International  Labour  Office  presented  to  the  1936  session  of  the  International 
Labour  Conference  a study,  prepared  with  the  help  of  a committee  of  experts  : Workers' 
IS^utrition  and  Social  Policy  (Studies  and  Documents,  Series  B.  — Social  and  Economic  Condi- 
tions, No.  23)  Geneva,  1936.  This  report  deals  with  the  following  three  points  : the  food 
consumption  of  the  masses  and  especially  of  the  workers,  considered  in  relation  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  health  and  of  a good  output  of  work;  the  food  standards  thus  far  set 
up,  considered  in  relation  to  the  special  efforts  which  must  be  accomplished  by  workers  of 
different  occupations,  of  different  ages,  and  of  the  two  sexes,  and  to  the  resulting  consumption 
needs  for  each  category;  finally,  general  comparison  between  the  needs  of  food  consumption 
of  all  workers  and  the  capacity  of  production  of  the  world,  and  analytical  comparison  in  the 
different  countries  and  for  the  different  types  of  occupation,  between  the  consumption  needs 
of  the  workers  and  their  present  purchasing  power,  which  leads  to  a study  of  standards  of 
living  and  of  family  budgets. 

A resolution  similar  to  that  voted  by  the  International  Labour  Conference  in  June,  1935, 
was  adopted  a few  months  later  by  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  (September,  1935). 
It  led  to  the  setting  up  of  a mixed  study  commission  with  the  participation  of  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Organisation,  which  presented  to  the  1936  Assembly  a series  of  reports  : 
The  Problem  ot  Nuiriiion.  Vol.  1.  Interim  Peport  of  the  Alixed  Committee  on  the  Problem 
of  Nutrition  (A.  12.  1936.  11.  B.)  (Ser.  L.  o.  N.  P.  1936.  11.  B.  3).  Vol.  11.  Peport  on  the 
Physiological  Bases  of  Nutrition  (A.  12  (a).  1936.  11.  B.)  (Ser.  L.  o.  N.  P.  1936.  11.  B.  4). 
Vol.  III.  Nutrition  in  Narious  Countries  (A.  12  (fh).  1936.  11.  B.)  (Ser.  L.  o.  N.  P.  1936. 11.  B.  5.). 
Vol.  IV.  Statistics  of  Pood  Production,  Consumption  and  Prices  (A.  12  (c).  1936.  11.  B.)  (Ser. 
L.  o.  N.  P.  1936.  11.  B.  6). 

The  study  of  methods  of  fact-finding  regarding  nutrition  is  being  continued  within  the 
Committee  of  experts. 
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In  the  field  of  working-class  housing  likewise,  architects  and  public 
health  experts  have  already  set  up  modern  standards,  which,  of  course, 
differ  considerably  according  to  the  climate,  the  traditions,  customs, 
and  income  of  the  population.  Such  standards  may  be  fixed  in  the 
future,  by  the  proper  experts,  for  clothing,  heating,  lighting,  etc. 

These  objective  standards,  in  connection  with  statistics  of  family 
budgets,  sufficiently  varied  and  obtained  by  comparable  methods,  might 
provide  the  chief  base  for  the  study  of  the  evolution  towards  the  optimum 
populations  in  the  various  countries.  In  so  far  as  consumption  comes 
everywhere  to  follow  rational  and,  as  far  as  possible,  uniform  principles, 
the  great  divergence  which  exists  at  present  between  the  concept  of  the 
economic  optimum  and  that  of  optimum  welfare  will  gradually  disappear. 

Although  this  thorough  study  of  ways  of  living  is  well  fitted  to 
furnish  the  surest  standard  of  material  welfare  it  is  important  not  to 
neglect  other  indices  and  correctives  of  the  optimum  — economic, 
social,  and  demographic  — , indices  which  likewise  call  for  special 
studies.  It  is  also  necessary  to  examine  the  concrete  causes  of  change 


^ Although  the  researches  of  Reithinger  are  not,  appartently,  based  on  the  study  of 
family  budgets,  his  comparison  of  the  per  capita  consumption  of  foods  and  consumption 
goods  provides  a suggestive  picture  of  the  diversity  of  purchasing  power,  customs,  and  social 
conditions  in  the  different  zones  of  Europe  (“  the  two  Europes  ”).  Contrasts  appear,  in 
fact,  between  the  standard  of  living  in  northern  and  western  Europe,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
eastern  Europe  on  the  other,  contrasts  which  take  the  form,  in  particular,  of  an  inverse 
proportion  between  the  consumption  of  high-cost  foods  and  cheap  foods.  The  different 
conditions  of  production  and  of  price  and  the  different  customs  of  consumers  naturally  have 
a great  influence  on  these  proportions.  (Dr.  Anton  Reithinger,  Das  soi:(iale  Gesicht  Duropas, 
Soziale  Praxis,  13  november,  1936,  col.  1334). 


Consumption  of  important  foodstuffs 

(in  kilograms  per  capita) 


High  cost  Foodstuffs 

Cheap  Foodstuffs 

Wheat 

Sugar 

Coffee 

Barley 

Potatoes 

Highest  level,  N.  Europe  : 

Great  Britain  

155 

48 

0.4 

117 

Sweden  

1 16 

46 

7-3 

65 

229 

Highest  level,  W.  Europe  : 

France  

197 

27 

4-5 

17 

369 

Belgium 

189 

29 

5-9 

77 

449 

Level  lowered  by  the  war.  Central 
Europe  : 

Germany 

75 

23 

2 . 2 

1 10 

703 

Lowest  level,  E.  Europe  : 

Poland 

51 

10 

0.2 

159 

932 
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which  take  place  in  the  standard  of  living,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
effects  of  that  standard  on  the  dynamics  of  the  other  economic  and 
demographic  factors. 

From  this  viewpoint,  the  type  and  the  proportions  of  expenditures 
revealed  by  family  budgets  likewise  furnish  extremely  characteristic 
indications  as  to  the  choice  made  by  the  population  between  the  satis- 
faction of  individual  wants,  savings,  and  the  rearing  of  more  children. 
It  is  notably  of  great  importance  to  study  this  choice  in  case  of  a decline 
or  a sudden  increase  of  income.  It  might  thus  be  possible  to  ascertain 
the  principal  causes  of  the  general  trend  of  the  birth  rate;  the  evolution 
and  the  distribution  of  family  burdens,  again  offer  a positive  base  from 
which  to  begin  a reasoned  policy  relative  to  the  family  and  to  follow  the 
results  of  such  a policy. 

There  is,  at  every  period,  an  ethical  social  optimum  of  the  popu- 
lation which  is  worked  out  gradually,  and  the  reaching  of  which  marks 


An  original  method  of  evaluating  social  welfare  is  due  to  Dr.  M.  J.  Elsas  iVolkswohlstand 
und  l^olkseinkommen.  Messung  des  Wohlstands  und  Dynamik  des  l^ohns.  Leipzig,  1934). 

The  welfare  of  the  masses  depends  on  the  amount  of  real  wages  and  on  the  extent  of 
employment.  These  elements,  however,  are  in  close  relation  with  the  wealth  of  a country 
in  capital;  it  is  consequently  necessary  to  take  account  also  of  this  factor  in  preparing  the 
index  of  welfare.  The  index  of  social  welfare  therefore  consists  of  the  average  of  the  weighted 
indices  relative  to  general  welfare  and  of  those  relative  to  capitalisation.  The  first  factor 
counts  for  70%  and  the  second  for  30%.  It  has  been  proved,  in  fact,  in  the  course  of  calcu- 
lations relative  to  the  evolution  of  German  national  income,  that  income  from  work  repre- 
sents, with  surprising  steadiness,  about  70%  of  the  national  income.  This  complicated 
formula  is  therefore  stated  as  follows  : 
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Index  of  social  welfare 
Real  wages 

Percentage  of  unemployment 
Private  discount  rate 
Index  of  activity 

Amount  of  clearings  of  the  national  bank 
Wholesale  price  index. 


The  indices  calculated  by  this  formula  coincide,  moreover,  very  closely  with  the  statistical 
series  relative  to  the  economic  situation,  notably  those  which  concern  marriages,  the  receipts 
of  transport  companies,  etc.  This  formula  of  Mr.  Elsas  has  also  been  applied  in  other 
countries.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  defective,  however,  because  it  considers  only  the  situation 
of  the  industrial  workers  and  neglects  that  of  the  people  engaged  in  agriculture.  But  in 
many  countries,  the  situation  of  the  latter  is  the  least  satisfactory  and  calls  for  the  greatest 
effort  on  the  part  of  international  social  policy  (See  International  Labour  Conference. 
Twenty-Third  Session,  Geneva  1937,  Report  of  the  Director.  Geneva,  International  Labour 
Office,  1937,  pp.  56  ff.). 
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the  transition  to  a new  period.  At  present,  national  social  policy,  if 
it  is  to  attaint  the  social  optimum  population,  ought  to  devote  itself  to 
solving  two  main  problems,  — which  are,  moreover,  linked  together  — : 
i)to  ensure  generally  a stable  and  humanly  sufficient  subsistence  to  work- 
ers, even  to  unskilled  workers,  especially  in  case  of  unemployment  or 
personal  incapacity  of  the  head  of  the  family  or  of  one  of  his  near  relatives 
(through  old  age,  disability,  death,  or  desertion);  2)  to  bring  about  an 
equilibrium  between  the  resources  and  the  burdens  of  the  family.  The 
solution  of  the  first  problem  depends  in  large  part  on  the  international 
social,  economic  system,  the  examination  of  which  is  the  object  of  the 
next  chapter,  together  with  popular  education.  The  second  question 
which  likewise  constitutes  a claim  of  social  justice,  will  find  its  place 
in  Chapter  V,  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  demographic  optimum  of 
population. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  SOCIAL  OPTIMUM  POPULATION  OF  COUNTRIES 
CONSIDERED  IN  THEIR  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

A.  — The  evolution  of  world  economy 

In  order  to  determine  the  size  of  population  which  constitutes  the 
social  optimum  for  a country,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  not 
only  the  dynamic  factors  which  interact  in  its  isolated  state  (factors  of 
production,  market  conditions,  distribution  of  income,  individual 
living  standards,  etc.),  but  also  the  international  economic  system,  on  the 
basis  of  which  the  States  exchange  men,  capital,  and  goods.  Optimum 
theories  begin  by  postulating,  for  non-isolated  countries,  a system  of 
freedom  of  exchange. 

The  recent  theories  consider  it  to  be  a primary  condition  of  the 
social  optimum  of  world  population  that  the  free  mechanism  of  the  market 
should  ensure  the  most  rational  possible  international  division  of  labour 
(theory  of  the  localisation  of  industries),  and  that  production  policy 
should  disturb  as  little  as  possible  the  natural  operation  of  the  different 
factors.  Starting  from  this  hypothesis,  the  theory  of  the  optimum 
next  examines  separately  the  action  of  each  factor  on  the  optimum. 

It  is  only  under  primitive  conditions  that  human  migrations  are 
caused  by  absolute  overpopulation.  In  a system  of  intercourse  between 
civilised  countries,  human  migrations  come  into  operation  whenever 
there  is  a certain  difference  between  the  standards  of  living  in  various 
countries,  even  if,  when  considered  as  isolated  or  closed,  these  countries 
had,  by  their  legislation,  attained  adequate  optima  to  the  general  satis- 
faction. In  this  case,  migrations  are  no  longer  a proof  of  absolute 
overpopulation,  but  of  relative,  or  even  subjective,  overpopulation,  due 
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‘simply  to  the  attraction  of  a standard  of  living  or  of  general  conditions 
of  existence  which  are  considerered  desirable.  In  a free  world  economy, 
there  is,  then,  a tendency  toward  a common  level  of  living 

When  the  country  of  emigration  is  suffering  from  serious  over- 
population, individuals  may  have  a tendency  to  emigrate  to  territories 
which  are  also  overpopulated,  where  their  share  in  the  social  output 
will  be  less  per  capita^  provided  there  is  some  hope  that,  later  united 
effort  will  bring  about  a larger  result  (pioneer  colonisation). 

Thus  migrations  serve  chiefly  to  balance  the  correlative  demographic 
situations  of  different  regions;  but  the  optimum  size  of  the  population 
likewise  changes  under  the  influence  of  migrations.  In  this  connection, 
the  character  of  migrations  (permanent,  temporary,  or  seasonal)  is  of 
decisive  importance.  Colonising  migrations  to  rich  but  sparsely- 
populated  lands  are  doubly  profitable  if  the  country  of  emigration  is 
overpopulated.  For  a better  equilibrium  results  in  that  country,  on  the 
one  hand  from  the  relief  of  the  actual  overpopulation,  and  on  the  other, 
from  the  approach  to  a newly  determined  optimum  population. 

Finally,  at  a more  advanced  stage,  overpopulation  or  underpopu- 
lation may  arise  in  a country  without  leading  to  migrations.  This 
is  the  case  when  no  great  difference  exists  in  the  standard  of  living  in 
accessible  countries,  and  when  there  is,  therefore,  no  psychological 
inducement  for  people  to  leave  their  country;  or  again,  when  they  are 
prevented  by  non-economic  difficulties  from  accomplishing  their  desire 
to  migrate. 

In  theory,  average  income  and  even  ways  of  living  should  to  a very 
considerable  degree  have  approached  a common  level  in  the  course  of 
the  development  of  international  economic  competition.  However, 
even  during  the  19th  century,  free  trade  under  capitalistic  economy 


^ See  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  author  as  to  the  influence  on  migrations  of  the 
relative  sii^e  of  population,  in  l^e  chomage  et  les  migrations  internationales  de  travailleurs , report 
presented  at  the  Third  Session  (Zurich,  September  6-8,  1912)  of  the  Committee  of  the  “ Asso- 
ciation internationale  pour  la  lutte  contre  le  chomage  ”,  Ghent,  1912,  p.  26  : “ Emigration  is 
not  an  economic  phenomenon  which  carries  within  itself  its  own  remedy,  making  the 
intervention  of  the  State  appear  superfluous.  Circumstances  may  become  more  favourable  ; 
salaries,  as  we  have  seen,  may  rise;  the  length  of  annual  periods  of  work  may  increase;  but 
emigration  does  not  decline  for  these  reasons.  Once  emigration  becomes  traditional  in  a 
country,  it  is  no  longer  conditions  in  that  country  which  regulate  the  movement,  but  the 
more  or  less  advantageous  economic  conditions  in  the  country  of  immigration...  It  is  not 
so  much  the  difference  between  wage  scales,  whether  relative  or  absolute,  that  each  year 
determines  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peasants  to  leave  their  mother  country,  but  the  possi- 
bility of  finding  abroad,  in  agriculture  or  in  industry,  a more  stable  occupation  and  of  obtaining 
thereby  above  all  larger  earnings  which  will  permit  them  to  accumulate  savings  ”. 
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remained  an  ideal  rather  than  a fact.  Differences  in  civilization,  and 
especially  difficulties  of  transportation,  long  made  it  impossible  to  profit 
fully  from  the  apparent  possibilities.  But  above  all,  the  unilateral 
measures  of  various  sovereign  States  continued  to  prevent  the  circulation 
of  men,  capital,  and  goods  from  developing  steadily  and  satisfactorily. 
It  is  these  interventions  which  rendered  the  optima  in  the  different 
countries  and  in  the  world  as  a whole  unstable  and  incommensurate. 

After  the  Napoleonic  wars,  there  was  already  a tendency  in  the 
great  European  empires  toward  autarkic  production.  The  liberal 
movements  of  1848  opened  the  way  for  a period  of  free  trade,  which 
lasted  until  about  i860  or  even  until  1878.  At  that  date,  in  the  interests 
of  agriculture  and  industrialisation,  most  of  the  States  went  over  to  pro- 
tectionism. Only  England  and  the  Netherlands  remained  faithful  to 
the  liberal  idea  until  1902,  when  the  former  country  introduced  a system 
of  imperial  preference.  After  the  war,  England  likewise  introduced, 
1921,  high  customs  duties,  soon  followed  by  France,  Italy,  and  many 
other  States  • — at  first  as  a measure  of  economic  reconstruction,  and  then 
in  the  name  of  national  economic  independence.  All  the  States  found 
themselves,  even  from  the  social  viewpoint,  obliged  to  follow  them  in 
this  fatal  path. 

By  the  end  of  the  last  century  (McKinley  Tariff  of  1890),  national- 
istic and  imperialistic  tendencies  were  already  strongly  pushing  the 
United  States  in  the  direction  of  autarky.  In  addition,  emigration  from 
overpopulated  or  backward  countries  and  anti-social  competition  in 
the  marketing  of  goods,  threatened  to  bring  about  a great  decline  of 
the  standard  of  living,  in  certain  countries  of  immigration,  which  had 
been  rising  up  to  that  time,  or  to  over-burden  their  social  institutions. 

The  representatives  of  international  social  policy  have  therefore 
not  only  demanded,  since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  generali- 
sation of  social  legislation,  but  have  also  recommended  the  adoption 
by  all  countries,  by  means  of  international  conventions,  of  certain  prin- 
ciples for  the  liberal  regulation  of  migration  and  for  the  protection  of 
migrants. 

Instead  of  pursuing  the  realisation  of  these  ideas,  which  would 
have  made  possible  a raising  of  the  social  optimum  of  the  population  of 
the  world,  the  autarkist  and  ultra-nationalist  legislation  of  the  post-war 
period  has  increasingly  tended  to  restrict  migratory  movements,  not 
only  for  economic  and  social  reasons,  but  also  because  of  political  consi- 
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derations  and  racial  prejudices.  This  legislation  has,  more  and  more 
generally,  placed  migrants  and  resident  foreign  workers  in  an  unfavour- 
able situation.  However,  the  effort  made  by  certain  countries  of  immi- 
gration to  maintain  and  raise  unilaterally  a standard  of  living  notably 
higher  than  that  of  other  peoples  seems  to  have  failed  in  the  long  run, 
after  having  helped  to  aggravate  the  crisis  in  the  rest  of  the  world 

Moreover,  in  our  day,  men  have  become  less  and  less  mobile 
just  because  of  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  of  social  conditions. 
Under  such  circumstances,  there  is  a strong  tendency  for  human  migra- 
tion to  be  replaced  by  migration  of  capital  toward  overpopulated 
countries,  provided  it  is  possible  to  create  a local  market  in  those 
countries  or  to  ensure  the  exportation  of  the  products  of  those  countries 
at  relatively  low  prices.  In  this  sense  it  is  possible  to  speak  also  of  an 
optimum  distribution  of  capital 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  the  theory  of  the  optimum  has 
thrown  more  light  on  the  correlations  between  the  factors  of  population 
in  a free  world  economy.  That  theory  is,  however,  too  optimistic 
when  it  hopes  that,  if  it  succeeded  in  discovering  the  right  criteria  of  the 
optimum,  the  size  of  the  population  would  actually  be  controlled  in 
accordance  \yith  its  rationalistic  principles.  It  is  possible,  for  example, 
that  emigration  from  Europe  because  of  the  agricultural  crisis  may, 
in  the  long  run,  increase  overproduction  in  the  overseas  countries  and 
thus  produce  a result  exactly  contrary  to  that  aimed  at. 

The  maintenance  of  the  optimum  requires  in  each  country  and  at 
each  moment  divergent  measures,  the  results  of  which  are  hard  to 
foresee.  At  present,  a thorough  analysis  of  the  consequences  of  various 
nationalistic  measures  and  of  the  general  difficulties  (decline  of  the 
standard  of  living,  unemployment,  etc.)  created  by  these  measures,  is 
necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  part  which  human  migrations  and 
exchanges  of  capital  and  goods  will  play  in  the  near  future ; and  on  these 
phenomena  depends  the  extension  of  the  social  optimum  of  the  world’s 
population. 

Moreover,  when  one  wishes  to  establish  the  real  social  optimum 
of  the  population  of  a country  which  is  not  shut  off  from  the  rest  ot  the 


^ See  the  author’s  study  : Contre-migration  et  Politique  d’’ Emigration,  Revue  economique 
internationale,  December,  1936,  pp.  459  ff. 

2 This  in  no  wise  diminishes  the  primordial  importance  of  the  formation  of  national 
capital  relative  to  optimum  population.  This  capital  depends  on  the  whole  national  policy 
(fiscal,  etc.). 
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world,  it  is  particularly  difficult  to  isolate  the  influence  of  certain  factors 
of  a general  political  character.  It  is  here,  indeed,  that  critics  see  the 
weak  point  of  the  optimum  theory.  Even  its  sincere  partisans  have  to 
admit  that  to  establish  or  estimate  the  real  optimum,  it  is  necessary 
to  exclude  from  consideration  all  theoretical  limitation  (Wolfe,  Cohn). 

The  chief  non-economic  causes  which  still  oppose  a radical  trans- 
formation of  the  hybrid  economic  system  now  in  operation  are  already 
very  well  known.  Many  governments  already  seem  tired  of  the  present 
ineluctable  race  toward  economic  autarky,  but  they  are  not  yet  capable 
of  setting  up  a new  national  and  international  system  of  organised 
economy. 

No  one  imagines  that  it  is  possible  to  return  to  the  pure  capitalism 
of  free  competition.  The  doctrinaire  representatives  of  that  idea  in  an 
earlier  generation  were  guided  by  a high  ideal  of  general  welfare,  but 
experience  had  shown,  long  before  the  war,  the  vanity  of  their  hopes. 
The  three  chief  forces  of  the  capitalistic  system  — free  competition,lais- 
sez-faire,  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  — have  been  severely  limited, 
especially  since  1914.  More  and  more  “ chains  ” and  “ brakes  ’’ 
have  been  imposed  on  the  free  competition  of  individuals  (cartels, 
trusts,  co-operatives,  social  insurance,  etc.);  States  and  other  public 
bodies  have  transformed  themselves  into  economic  organisms,  exer- 
cising monopolies  in  many  fields.  Finally,  social  policy  is  no  longer 
a minor  aspect  (measures  for  the  protection  of  labour)  of  national 
policy. 

The  welfare  and  the  security  of  life  of  the  masses  have  indeed 
become  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  modern  policy.  The  intervention 
of  the  public  authorities  greatly  contributed  to  the  solution  of  the  last 
crisis  and  has  done  much  to  ensure  a decent  existence  to  people  suffering 
from  unemployment.  Thus  all  States,  whatever  their  doctrine  or  their 
political  structure,  find  themselves  obliged  to  coordinate,  from  the 
standpoint  of  social  welfare,  their  economic  and  financial  policies,  and 
even,  though  not  yet  in  a clearly  conscious  way,  their  demographic 
policies.  There  are  already  States  which  possess  a central  technical 
organisation  entrusted  with  the  task  of  preparing  and  carrying  out  a 
vast,  long-term  programme  based  on  a thorough  study  of  national 
resources,  in  order  that  it  may  be  possible  to  furnish  their  people  the 
greatest  amount  of  material  and  moral  satisfactions  regardless  of  changes 
in  the  economic  situation  or  in  the  structure  of  society  (U.S.S.R.,  Italy, 
Germany,  the  United  States,  and,  recently,  France  and  Poland). 
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But  post-war  evolution  has  also  given  rise  to  another  experience, 
less  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  the  social  optimum.  The  nationalist 
spirit  and  the  situation,  generally  unsatisfactory,  created  for  certain 
great  overpopulated  ” nations,  by  the  peace  treaties,  have  proved  to 
be  serious  obstacles  not  only  to  the  application  of  an  advanced  type  of 
social  policy,  but  also  to  a confident  co-operation  between  nations,  such 
as  is  indispensable  for  the  establishment  of  universal  welfare  based  on 
social  justice  and  on  lasting  peace. 

We  must,  however,  confine  ourselves  here  to  analysing  the 
apparently  insurmountable  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  the  attainment 
of  a high  social  optimum  by  the  world-wide  armament  race  and  by  the 
low  birth-rate. 


B.  — Nationalist  economies 

Every  State  has  always  been  inclined  to  intervene  in  economic 
life,  first  for  the  sake  of  its  own  security  or  of  its  own  profit,  and  only 
in  the  second  place  for  the  sake  of  the  welfare  of  its  subjects.  The 
interest  of  the  State  still  takes  precedence  over  the  interests  of  individuals ; 
the  relation  between  them  is  that  of  the  end  to  the  means.  Very  little 
consideration  is  given  to  the  right  proportion  between  the  size  of  the 
population  and  its  economic  and  social  optimum,  not  to  mention  the 
optima  of  other  States. 

I.  Throughout  history,  the  majority  of  princes  or  governments 
have  based  their  demographic  policies  not  on  economic  and  social  ■ 
considerations,  but  on  the  struggle  for  power.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
demands  of  States  tending  to  an  extension  of  their  territory  or  of  their 
economic  and  financial  influence  have  generally  been  based  on  the  growth 
of  their  population.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  great  empires  have 
always  sought  to  subjugate  other  peoples  (consider,  for  example,  the 
struggle  between  ancient  Greece  and  Persia,  the  growth  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  etc.). 

Yet  if  we  leave  aside  tribal  rivalries  in  the  past  and  struggles  between 
primitive  peoples  in  our  own  time,  numbers  have  rarely  been  a decisive 
factor  in  strategic  victories,  still  less  in  economic  progress. 

It  is  possible  to  cite  many  examples  ot  small  forces  which  have 
won  victories  over  great  armies.  England  had  only  8,255,000  people 
when  she  conquered  the  French  colonies  in  the  1 8th  century  (about  1760). 
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France  long  maintained  a dominant  position  in  the  world,  at  a time  when 
her  population  was  only  25  to  26  million  (about  1800). 

Great  Britain,  finally,  succeeded  in  the  19th  century  in  creating  the 
greatest  empire  of  the  modern  world,  extending  over  about  a quarter 
of  the  earth’s  surface  and  including  a quarter  of  the  population  of  the 
world.  Meanwhile  the  population  of  the  home  country  (including 
Ireland)  only  increased  from  16  million  in  1800  to  42  million  in  1900 
(between  these  dates,  the  population  of  Russia  increased  from  39  to 
106  million,  and  that  of  Germany  from  24  to  56  million). 

However,  after  the  Napoleonic  wars,  governments  introduced  com- 
pulsory military  service.  From  that  time  on,  they  regarded  the  number 
of  subjects  available  for  this  service  as  the  most  important  factor  in  their 
power.  They  have  therefore  constantly  m.anifested  great  concern, 
amounting  even  to  anxiety,  for  the  growth  of  population.  The  war  of 
1914-18  proved  more  strikingly  than  ever  that  war  power  depends  in 
the  first  place  on  material  armaments  and  on  the  organisation  and  spirit 
of  the  army.  The  great  development  of  aviation  and  of  chemical 
warfare,  again,  have  clearly  brought  out  the  overwhelming  importance 
of  technical  progress  and  of  economic  and  financial  factors,  as  well  as 
the  decisive  role  of  the  intelligence  of  the  command,  the  spiritual  energy 
of  the  soldiers,  and  the  morale  of  the  civil  population.  It  may  be 
affirmed,  that  future  wars  will  be  won  and  lost  behind  the  front;  and 
— though  this  may  seem  paradoxical  — a large  number  of  children, 
who  will  not  become  soldiers  for  twenty  years,  seems  likely  to  reduce 
the  chances  of  victory.  Nevertheless,  the  demographic  armament  race 
has  been  resumed  more  vigorously  than  ever  k 

2.  In  fact,  the  autarkic  tendencies  of  the  governments,  strengthened 
originally  by  the  great  economic  upheavals  of  the  war  and  the  post-war 
period,  are  more  and  more  tending,  in  the  present  state  of  insecurity, 
to  create  a revolutionary  economy  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of 
economy  of  total  national  defence  (Wehrwirtschaft),  including  among  other 


1 While  the  economists  of  the  Third  Reich  complain  of  the  narrowness  of  Germany’s 
post-war  boundaries  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  social  situation  of  the  present  population, 
General  Goering,  Prime  Minister  of  Prussia,  has  frankly  revealed  the  expansionist  character 
of  the  German  territorial  claims,  in  a speech  on  the  “ four-year  plan  ” delivered  in  the  Assem- 
bly of  Peasants  of  the  Reich.  He  complained  that  the  “ German  living  space  (Lebensraum) 
is  too  narrow  for  the  70,  80  or  90  million  inhabitants  that  we  expect  to  have  ” (Neue  Freie 
Presse,  December  i,  1936).  Expansion  or  explosion,  as  Mussolini  has  said. 
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things  demographic  autarky  1.  In  opposition  to  the  requirements  of  the 
social  optimum  of  the  population,  the  considerations  which  prevail  are 
those  relative  to  the  possession  of  the  most  improved  armaments,  to 
the  possibility  of  extreme  resistance  in  case  of  war,  and  even  to  prepa- 
rations for  demobilisation  when  the  war  is  over.  In  the  interest  of  the 
security  (or  power)  of  the  nation,  it  is  more  and  more  agreed  that  certain 
standards  of  military  defence  must  be  ensured  in  the  first  place,  at  the 
expense  of  the  individual  standard  of  living.  Thus  questions  of  foreign 
commerce  and  credit,  and  of  migrations,  are  considered  less  from  the 
economic  angle  than  would  be  the  case  in  a period  in  which  peace 
seemed  attained,  and  in  which  it  seemed  possible  to  maintain  it 
by  means  of  mutual  agreements  and  of  measures  of  conciliation 
(disarmament,  etc.). 

However,  the  governments  cannot  fail  to  realise  that  the  power 
of  the  State  always  depends  to  a large  extent  on  the  wealth  and  on  the 
income  ot  its  subjects.  They  seek,  therefore,  to  justify  costly  armaments 
and  the  construction  of  plants  for  the  fabrication  of  raw  material 
substitutes  on  the  ground  that  these  activities  reduce  unemployment 
and  thus  extend  the  optimum  standard  of  the  population.  But,  apart 
from  the  construction  and  improvement  of  means  of  communication. 


^ According  to  an  article  by  Major  Hesse  in  the  review  “ Der  Deutsche  Volkswirt  ”, 
the  preparation  of  the  economy  for  war  must  be  “ totalitarian  ”,  and  not  merely  military. 
Totalitarian  war  can  lead  to  victory  only  on  condition  that  the  idea  of  authority  is  fully  and 
entirely  realised  and  that  absolute  discipline  in  work  is  observed.  In  this  connection,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  effects  of  the  modern  means  of  war,  which  necessitate  a psycho- 
logical resistance.  The  head  of  the  enterprise  will  have  the  spiritual  responsibility  for  the 
good  conduct  of  his  group.  The  idea  of  defence  economy  must  be  decisive  also  for  the 
social  conduct  of  the  head  of  the  enterprise,  which  must  not  be  contrary  to  social  justice. 
The  spiritual  preparation  for  war  is  the  task  of  propaganda  and  of  political  organisation. 
It  is  of  decisive  importance  that  the  population  should  be  habituated  to  the  idea  that  modem 
war  requires  from  everyone  privations,  hard  work,  renunciation  of  large  income,  and  many 
other  things. 

In  such  a totalitarian  system,  nationalism  no  longer  considers  the  welfare  of  the  population 
as  the  supreme  goal,  but  victory  in  a future  war.  To  this  end,  an  effort  is  made  to  combine 
all  the  sciences  to  meet  the  needs  of  a new  science  of  war  economy.  The  elements  of  this 
science  must  already  be  assembled  in  time  of  peace,  especially  statistics  concerning  the  demand, 
production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  different  products,  the  human  energies  avail- 
able for  military  and  economic  service,  the  food  possibilities,  the  means  of  transport,  fuel 
economy,  the  finances  of  war,  foreign  markets,  etc.  Only  knowledge  of  these  elements 
seems  to  the  believers  in  this  conception  to  make  possible  the  establishment  of  standards 
of  living  in  all  their  details,  and  of  economic  plans.  The  problems  involved  are  economic, 
political,  psychological,  administrative,  and  technical,  and  call  for  the  co-operation  of  the 
experts  in  these  different  sciences.  For  this  reason,  the  German  Minister  of  Education  issued 
an  ordinance  on  March  13,  1937,  announcing  forces  of  science  must  be  devoted 

primarily  to  studies  conducted  under  the  direction  of  a “ Research  Council  ”,  in  the  interest 
of  the  four-year  plan,  i.  e.,  in  the  interest  of  war  power. 
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from  motorisation,  and  from  certain  stimulants  given  to  private  economy, 
the  policy  of  armament  brings  only  a temporary  creation  of  employment. 
Because  of  the  extraordinarily  rapid  wearing  out  and  obsolescence  of 
armaments  (warships,  airplanes,  etc.),  capital  losses  are  enormous  in 
this  branch,  and  the  capacity  of  absorption  of  the  countries  is  therefore 
diminished  in  the  long  run  to  a very  great  degree.  The  same  causes 
lead  to  the  lengthening  of  the  period  of  military  service  (a  lengthening 
sometimes  due  to  the  shortage  of  young  men  born  during  the  war  years). 
But  military  service  is  not  a particularly  productive  occupation,  and  the 
loss  which  it  entails  from  the  economic  and  financial  viewpoint  is 
not  offset  by  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  unemployed,  nor  by 
the  benefits  of  military  education  and  of  the  development  of  the  spirit 
of  social  solidarity  which  military  education  is  said  to  involve.  These 
last-mentioned  advantages  moreover  frequently  are  absent,  especially 
when  the  education  in  question  is  partisan  in  spirit.  Finally,  it  is  alleged 
in  justification  of  national  defence  economy,  that  it  tends  to  economise 
human  forces;  but  it  is  forgotten  that  it  also  necessitates  the  accumu- 
lation of  great  stocks  of  material,  which  cannot  be  produced  in  the 
country  itself,  and  this  leads  to  an  immobilisation  of  capital  and  a 
constant  control  of  foreign  credit,  etc.,  which  is  of  little  profit  to  the 
volume  of  civilian  consumption.  Certain  nations,  whose  wealth  was 
already  considerably  reduced  by  the  World  War,  are  today  obliged  to 
make  great  expenditures  to  the  detriment  of  future  generations. 

3.  Taking  all  these  factors  into  consideration,  war-time  economy 
cannot,  in  comparison  to  the  previous  state  of  peace,  extend  the  optimum 
of  population  otherwise  than  in  a very  relative  and  ephemeral  fashion. 
In  case  of  war,  indeed,  labour  has  to  be  withdrawn  as  much  as  possible 
from  those  economic  branches  which  work  for  the  normal  needs  of  life. 
Moreover,  after  peace  is  restored,  it  will  long  be  impossible  to  extend 
the  optimum  except  very  precariously . Production  goods  will  have  been 
destroyed,  the  quantities  of  raw  materials  available  and  also  the  demands 
of  consumption  will  have  been  reduced  for  a long  time  to  come.  The 
post-war  period  justifies  the  observation  that  the  social  optimum  of 
population  is  still  greatly  reduced  because  of  the  World  War,  in  spite 
of  the  short  period  of  prosperity  between  1924  and  1929.  The  absolute 
size  of  the  world’s  population  has  continued  to  increase,  growing  by 
8%  between  1929  and  1935.  World  production,  too,  has  returned  to 
about  the  level  reached  in  1929,  when  it  was  growing  faster  than 
population.  But  consumption  has  remained  far  below  the  point  reached 
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at  that  date,  notably  because  of  the  millions  who  are  still  unemployed 
If  there  are  countries  in  which,  for  some  time  past,  the  revival  has  been 
vigorous  (Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions),  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
(especially  in  agricultural  countries),  the  pre-war  standard  of  living  and 
notably  the  food  standard  have  not  yet  been  restored.  The  great  recon- 
struction and  relief  works  have  produced,  in  general,  only  a commence- 
ment of  economic  progress;  and,  indeed,  there  is  an  increasing  tendency 
to  suspend  these  projects  and  to  replace  them  by  armament  contracts. 

4.  During  and  after  the  World  War,  the  only  way  by  which  the 
desirable  proportion  between  the  active  population  and  the  total  popu- 
lation could  be  maintained  in  certain  countries  was  by  means  of  an 
exceptional  and  unorganised  immigration.  Following  the  world  eco- 
nomic crisis,  however,  these  migrations  not  only  ceased,  but  began  to 
flow  in  the  opposite  direction  (the  phenomenon  known  as  counter- 
migration). The  mixed  character  (economic  and  demographic)  of 
these  migratory  movements  was  strikingly  shown.  In  France,  for 
example,  after  the  war,  the  traditional  policy  in  this  domain  was  generally 
followed  — the  policy  of  absorbing  immigrants  and  rejuvenating  the 
population  — in  harmony  with  the  upward  trend  of  the  labour  market. 
But  since  1930,  considerations  of  immediate  interest  have  led  France  to 
seek  to  relieve  the  labour  market  by  eliminating  foreign  workers. 
In  certain  overseas  countries,  considerations  of  national  security  still 
prevail.  In  Australia,  for  example,  not  merely  do  the  authorities  take 
their  stand  against  immigration  of  the  yellow  race  into  territories  where 
this  race  is  probably  the  only  one  capable  of  developing  agriculture, 
but  severe  measures  are  in  force  against  the  immigration  of  certain 
European  nationalities  which  would  be  economically  desirable,  but  which 
are  objected  to  because  of  their  tendency  to  maintain  their  national 
character  and  their  political  ties  with  their  native  countries. 

As  to  the  countries  of  emigration,  it  may  be  recalled  that  Russia, 
for  example,  in  certain  years  before  the  war,  had  already  suspended 
seasonal  emigration  to  Germany  for  political  and  military  reasons.  At 
present  measures  are  in  force  which  forbid  or  unduly  restrict  emigration 


1 Unemployment  declined  in  the  world  in  1936  from  about  22  million  to  18  million. 
The  reduction  of  unemployment  was  greatest  in  the  countries  where  the  absolute  number  of 
unemployed  had  been  highest,  notably  the  United  States  and  Germany,  where  the  unem- 
ployment figures  passed  from  8,900,000  to  6,800,000  and  from  2,500,000  to  1,400,000 
respectively.  A considerable  revival  also  took  place  in  Great  Britain.  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Poland,  where  the  numbers  of  unemployed  were  reduced  by  200,000,  170,000,  and 
60,000  respectively.  In  1937,  the  revival  has  been  further  accentuated  and  generalised. 
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even  from  certain  overpopulated  countries  for  reasons  of  national 
security  or  prestige. 

5.  In  general,  the  conflict  of  interests  between  the  nations  which 
have  or  think  they  have  a population  already  in  excess  of  the  social 
optimum  and  the  “ satisfied  ” States  creates  demographic  dangers  of  war. 
The  spirit  of  foresight  requires  that  the  most  advanced  nations  agree 
to  make  certain  concessions,  at  least  temporary,  as  regards  their  standard 
ot  living,  the  more  so  as  post-war  economic  developments  have  demon- 
strated the  close  inter-dependence  of  the  welfare  of  all  the  nations.  It 
will  suffice  to  point  out  that  even  the  most  self-sufficient  country  in  the 
world  (the  United  States)  has  not  been  able  to  maintain  its  exceptional 
standard  of  living  by  recourse  to  tariff  protection  for  its  products  and 
by  restricting  immigration.  In  fact  that  country  has  already  been  obliged 
to  take  commercial  (1935)  and  financial  (1936)  measures  for  establishing 
closer  ties  with  other  powers 

Indeed,  the  States,  one  after  the  other,  are  at  present  adopting 
certain  principles  of  an  autarkic  tendency,  originally  proclaimed  by  the 
totalitarian  States,  and  which  are  also,  in  the  last  analysis,  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  the  social  optimum  of  their  populations.  They  seem 
to  forget  that  in  a future  war,  even  the  most  complete  victory  would 
result  in  extreme  poverty  even  for  the  population  which  lost  the  smallest 
number  of  its  members.  These  harmful  principles,  capable  of  producing 
another  war,  are  as  follows  : 

(a)  Maximum  population  (positive  policy  in  favour  of  increase 
of  population)  — lowering  of  standard  of  living  (but  minimum  of 
unemployment,  etc.). 

ih)  Reduction  to  a minimum  of  importation  of  food  and  raw 
materials  — maximum  exportation  of  products,  especially  of  manu- 
factured goods. 

(c)  Emigration  of  subjects,  as  far  as  possible  to  the  country’s  own 
outside  territories  (colonies,  mandates),  or  to  foreign  territories  which 
recognise  that  the  immigrants  belong,  from  the  political  and  military 


^ The  French,  British,  and  American  Governments,  by  a monetary  and  economic  accord 
concluded  in  September,  1936,  assure  one  another  of  their  will“  to  restore  order  in  interna- 
tional relations  in  the  interest  of  peace,  and  to  pursue  a policy  calculated  to  increase  the 
welfare  of  the  world  and  to  improve  the  standard  of  living  of  the  peoples  At  the  same 
time,  they  express  the  conviction  that  it  is  indispensable,  for  the  attainment  of  this  end,  to 
resume  international  trade;  this  resumption  calls  for  immediate  action  looking  to  the  pro- 
gressive suppression  and  the  final  abolition  of  the  present  system  of  quotas  and  of  managed 
commerce. 
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Standpoint,  to  the  country  of  emigration,  or  which  at  least  do  not 
endanger  the  preservation  of  their  ethnical  character. 

{d)  The  largest  possible  technical  armaments,  through  recourse 
to  domestic  or  foreign  borrowing,  whichever  may  be  least  burdensome 
for  the  moment.  These  armaments  are  based  on  diplomatic  consi- 
derations or  developed  with  a view  to  future  military  action  against  the 
territorial  integrity  of  other  countries  or  the  standard  of  living  of  their 
people. 

Thus  the  optimum  population  can  in  no  case  be  calculated  at  present 
solely  in  terms  of  economic  and  social  considerations,  but  must,  if  it 
is  to  be  realistic,  further  take  into  account  the  aspirations  for  conquests 
or  the  needs  of  national  defence  of  the  different  countries.  As  long  as 
^ all  nations  are  not  well  disposed  to  peaceful  compromise  looking  to  the 
establishment  of  a nearly  uniform  standard  of  living  on  as  objective  a 
basis  as  possible,  the  world  social  optimum  of  population  will  remain 
a mere  fiction. 


C.  — Standard  of  living,  security  and  a realistic 

WORLD  OPTIMUM  (wORLD  PLANNING) 

I.  The  theory  of  the  optimum  has  thus  far  made  no  serious  effort 
first  of  all  because  of  difficulties  of  method  — to  ascertain  to  what 
restrictions  the  economic  and  social  optimum  of  the  size  of  the  popu- 
lation is  subjected  from  the  standpoint  of  the  security  of  the  State  and  of 
the  individual.  Better  harmony  between  the  interests  of  the  State  and 
those  of  the  individual  has  hitherto  existed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries 
than  elsewhere.  The  universal  necessity  of  rearmament  will  probably 
bring  about  a general  convergence  of  views  on  this  point.  Among 
the  writers  who  have  discussed  the  theory  of  the  matter,  Wolfe  has 
recognized  that  perhaps  the  most  difficult  and  most  fundamental 
problem  which  the  world  has  to  solve  is  to  harmonise  national  security 
with  per  capita  production.  From  the  economic  viewpoint,  this  is  the 
chief  significance  of  the  problem  of  international  peace  ” i. 


^ The  theorists  of  the  optimum  do  not  discuss  this  problem  thoroughly.  Robbins 
simply  refers  to  the  influence  on  the  optimum  of  international  relations,  and  Dalton  expresses 
the  view  that  modern  war  does  not  bring  about  an  extension  of  the  optimum  because  the 
technique  of  modern  war  economises  much  labour.  Gini  considers  security  as  an  economic 
factor. 
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Indeed,  it  seems  extremely  difficult  to  imagine  a just  compromise 
between  the  conditions  of  national  security,  which  is  frequently  identified 
with  autarky,  and  the  world  optimum  standard  of  living,  which  can 
nowhere  be  better  attained  than  in  an  indivisible  international  economy. 
Nationalist  considerations  and  apprehensions  still  form  serious  obstacles 
to  a population  policy  which  would  seek  to  attain  the  optimum  of 
population  chiefly  from  economic  and  social  viewpoints.  The  political 
and  military  disintegration  of  certain  States  (China,  etc.)  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  guarantee  to  their  subjects  even  security  of  physical 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  security  by  purely 
militarist  and  demographic  measures,  by  increasing  unduly  the  number 
of  subjects  capable  of  opposing  a foreign  invasion,  for  it  would  be 
necessary  in  that  case  to  lower  the  standard  of  living  below  the  mini- 
mum; and  this  would  inevitably  lead  to  a rise  in  the  death  rate  or  to  a 
revolution  within  the  country. 

A certain  level  of  armament  therefore  is  indispensable  today  for 
each  nation,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  desire  for  conquest.  There  can  be  neither 
economic  efficiency  nor  social  welfare  without  security.  To  give  due 
weight  to  these  two  kinds  of  considerations,  it  is  necessary  to  arrive  at 
a farsighted  and  rational  balance  between  security  and  welfare,  notably 
in  preparing  a national  budget,  so  as  to  limit  the  possibilities  of  existence 
of  the  citi2ens  only  as  much  as  is  strictly  necessary.  Each  nation  should 
be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  need  for  armaments  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  civilisation  is  still  in  a primitive  stage,  and  that  a really  high  standard 
of  living  cannot  be  reached  until  armaments,  material  and  demographic, 
are  controlled,  limited,  and  finally  reduced  to  a minimum.  A full 
knowledge  of  present  conditions  and  of  economic,  military,  and  demo- 
graphic forecasts  concerning  the  future  evolution  of  all  the  nations  is 
therefore  necessary  to  direct  national  and  international  population 
policy.  The  right  amount  of  armaments  for  a given  nation  is  not, 
however,  a simple  question  of  knowledge  and  information,  but  depends 
primarily  on  the  instinct  and  the  art  of  the  statesman. 

It  is  an  almost  insoluble  psychological  problem  to  work  out  a wise 
and  prudent  compromise  which  will  give  due  weight  to  the  feeling  of 
security  of  the  different  nations,  and  which  at  the  same  time  will  rest 
on  elementary  bases  which  are  as  far  as  possible  positive,  uniform,  and 
universally  accepted.  Such  a compromise  constitutes,  however,  the 
sole  possibility  of  obtaining,  in  the  course  of  time,  general  disarmament 
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as  well  as  conciliatory  and  creative  measures  of  an  economic,  demogra- 
phic and  territorial  nature,  capable  of  preventing  war.  Science  cannot 
abandon  its  search  for  fundamental  principles  of  this  sort  which  may 
make  it  possible  to  abolish  war  and  to  ensure,  by  constant  co-operation, 
a steady  improvement  in  the  situation  of  all  the  nations  and  of  all  the 
industries. 

2.  Indeed,  war  is,  in  the  long  run,  even  from  the  single  viewpoint 
of  security,  the  least  rational  means  of  assuring  the  national  and  inter- 
national dynamic  equilibrium,  i.  e.,  a permanent  equilibrium  of  all  the 
factors  whose  united  action  determines  the  social  optimum  of  the 
population.  There  have  been  wars,  to  be  sure,  in  the  course  of  history, 
which  have  momentarily  restored  harmony  between  the  si2e  of  the  popu- 
lation and  the  means  of  subsistence.  But  this  result  was  obtained 
only  through  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  citi2ens  by  reason  of  a 
high  death-rate,  due  to  disease,  epidemics,  and  indescribable  suffering. 
It  was  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  that  a steady  decline  in  the  birth-rate 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  France  (1805).  Not  until  a century  later, 
immediately  after  the  world  war,  was  there  a general  and  rapid  decline 
in  the  birth  rate  in  the  countries  of  European  civilisation,  including 
Japan  1. 

3 . This  development  has  given  currency  to  the  idea  that  the  nations 
have  lost  the  urge  to  survive.  In  reality,  it  is  a phenomenon  produced 
by  the  poverty  of  the  post-war  period,  the  struggle  to  preserve  the 
endangered  standard  of  living,  the  fear  of  future  war;  but  these  cir- 
cumstances cannot  fundamentally  undermine  man’s  love  for  children. 


^ The  following  slightly  modified  table  (from  Friedrich  Burgdorfer,  Volks-  und  Wehrkrajt 
— Krieg  und  Rasse,  Berlin,  1936,  p.  136),  embodies  recent  data,  making  possible  a comparison 
between  the  future  resources  in  young  men  of  20  of  three  great  European  countries  and 
Japan  : 


Germany 

France 

Italy 

Japan 

1932 

65 1,000 

338,000 

417,000 

652,000 

1936 

356,000 

171,000 

3 12,000 

645,000 

1940 

645,000 

374,000 

455,000 

740,000 

T945 

560,000 

341,000 

439,000 

729,000 

1950 

505,000 

328,000 

445,000 

742,000 

1955  

0 

0 

0 

c^ 

267,000 

400,000 

715,000 

The  countries  have  reason,  from  the  demographic  standpoint,  to  fear  a war;  to  avoid 
it,  they  wish  to  have  enough  men  available  to  defend  themselves. 
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Many  nations,  moreover,  by  a natural  reaction,  are  seeking  to  maintain 
at  least  their  present  numbers  by  the  application  of  a vigorous  policy 
in  favour  of  the  family.  But  an  artificial  inflation  of  the  population 
going  beyond  this  goal  would  lead  to  a general  demographic  armament 
race  more  violent  and  costly  than  ever,  and  which,  coming  in  addition 
to  material  armaments,  would  produce  nervous  overstrain  and  thus  lead 
to  a new  disaster. 

It  seems  premature,  however,  to  say  the  least,  to  seek  artificially 
to  assure  equality  of  growth  of  the  different  nations  by  means  of  inter- 
national conventions.  In  general,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  seeking, 
in  this  domain,  a certain  equilibrium,  by  means  of  an  international 
econo?nic  and  social  policy^  tending  toward  an  average  world- wide  standard 
of  living,  which,  according  to  past  experience,  would  react  automatically 
in  favour  of  rationalising  the  movement  of  population  (See  Chapter  V, 
The  Demographic  Optimum). 

A serious  moral  will  to  disarm  will  not  appear  as  long  as  the  policy 
of  all  the  States  is  not  directed  toward  this  ultimate  goal. 

To  avoid  war,  it  is  necessary  that  no  nation  should  enjoy  privileges 
at  the  cost  of  the  nations  as  a whole. 

However,  the  fact  that  colonies  are  at  present  an  essential  condition 
of  the  relatively  favourable  economic  density  of  the  countries  which 
possess  them  does  not  give  those  powers  which  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
results  of  historical  evolution  a “ right  ” to  demand  the  simple  redistri- 
bution of  colonial  possessions  on  the  ground  of  an  “ overpopulation  ” 
which  is,  besides,  open  to  question;  furthermore,  in  the  light  of  the  theory 
just  set  forth,  such  an  arrangement  would  be  likely  to  lower  the  social 
optimum  of  the  population  of  the  world.  For,  because  of  the  lack  of 
capital  from  which  the  non-possessing  countries  suffer,  the  colonies 
transferred  to  them  would  probably  produce  smaller  quantities  of  raw 
materials  and  experience  a decline  in  their  capacity  to  absorb  immigrants. 
It  would  therefore  be  more  logical,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  world 
optimum,  to  ask  for  a liberal  regime  of  co-operation  (freedom  of  trade, 
system  of  the  open  door  ”,  and  ^2.x.P\cVi\2ir\^  generalisation  of  the  mandate 
system,  etc.),  which  would  be  the  best  way  of  ensuring,  for  the  future, 
the  same  possibilities  to  all  the  nations 


^ See  on  this  subject  the  lecture  delivered  by  the  author  on  October  9,  1956,  before  the 
Hungarian  Political  Economy  Association  on  the  subject  : “ Emigration  and  colonies 
A complete  transcript  in  the  ko-:igaz(^asagi  S’gemle  (Hungarian  Economic  Review),  November- 
Decemher,  1936,  pp.  700-715,  with  German  summary. 
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To  raise  the  standard  of  living  and  thus  ensure  peace,  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  exploit  more  fully  the  resources  of  the  world,  by  a resumption 
of  co-operation  and  of  international  trade.  International  co-operation, 
in  our  day,  can  only  mean  that  the  rich  nations  help  the  nations  which 
are  in  economic  and  social  difficulties,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  give 
up  their  excessive  armaments  and  abandon  their  ideas  of  war  economy. 
The  main  points  governing  the  problem  of  restoring  world  economy  to 
a healthy  condition  (economic  disarmament)  are  debt  settlement,  raw 
material  planning,  monetary  stability,  long-term  credit,  attenuation  of 
protectionism,  and  greater  liberty  of  migration,  especially  in  the  form 
which  we  call  co-?7ngration^  that  is,  migration  combined  with  the  necessary 
investment  capital  (also  in  the  form  of  goods  and  services)  into  territories 
which  have  not  yet  been  developed. 

The  return  of  certain  countries  to  a peace  economy  might  raise 
the  standard  of  living  and  thus  create  such  a state  of  general  confidence, 
of  spiritual  disarmament,  that  material  disarmament  might  be  the 
consequence.  This  study  is  not  the  place  to  express  a judgment  as  to 
the  chances  of  success  of  the  negotiations  to  be  undertaken  on  this  point. 
But  if  co-operation  of  this  sort  between  the  nations  should  turn  out  to 
be  impossible,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prevent  economic  and  financial 
disaster  as  a result  of  the  armament  race,  especially  for  certain  impover- 
ished States  which  are  merely  pursuing  a policy  of  prestige.  Such 
countries  will  soon  be  faced  with  social  revolution  or  war.  What 
they  will  then  try  to  obtain  will  no  longer  be  concessions  in  capital, 
raw  materials,  markets,  or  colonial  territories  (for  emigration  under  the 
national  flag),  but  total  military  victory  at  whatever  cost. 

5 . If  the  League  of  Nations  were  given,  in  the  future,  the  difficult 
task  of  forestalling  demographic  oppositions  and  of  seeking  to  conciliate 
the  acute  political  conflicts  which  habitually  result  from  them,  the  task 
which  has  been  entrusted  to  the  International  Labour  Organisation 
would  also  be  increased.  The  synthesis  of  the  social  sciences  which 
provide  the  basis  for  international  social  policy  ^ should  not  only  include 


1 See  the  Report  of  the  Director,  International  Labour  Office  (Geneva,  1936,  p.  72)  : “ As 
has  already  been  emphasised,  the  intellectual  distinction  between  economic  and  social  questions 
is  already  losing  its  hypnotic  influence,  which  has  done  so  much  to  divert  political  thought 
and  action  from  the  path  of  sensible  government.  In  the  face  of  the  facts  which  have 
shown  the  interdependence  of  economic  and  social  objectives,  modern  thought  is  gradually 
being  emancipated  from  this  ancient  thraldom.  So  too  the  distinction  between  the  economic, 
social  and  ethical  aspirations  of  mankind  on  the  one  hand  and  his  political  activities  on  the 
other  is  dissolving  in  the  light  of  a more  realistic  view  of  history.  War  is  not  caused  only 
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demography  with  the  others,  but  should  recognise  the  importance  which 
that  doctrine  has  acquired  as  a result  of  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  since  the  great  war.  In  fact,  demographic  problems  have  become 
of  decisive  importance  for  the  future  of  international  social  policy  ^ 
as  well  as  for  peace.  Absolute  overpopulation,  notably  in  the  countries 
of  the  Far  East,  relative  overpopulation  in  countries  like  Poland,  and 
underpopulation  in  certain  regions  of  the  world  (South  America) 
more  and  more  endanger  the  standard  of  living  of  the  most  advanced 
countries  and  form  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  generalisation  of 
international  labour  agreements.  Migrations  have  almost  entirely 
ceased,  partly  for  lasting  reasons;  and  the  decline  in  the  rate  of  real 
increase  of  the  population  has  become  a factor  whose  dynamic  influence 
surpasses  that  of  economic  upheavals  and  of  technical  progress.  The 
decline  of  the  birth-rate  is  partly  due,  in  fact,  to  the  unfavourable  effect 
that  the  social  competition  of  overpopulated  countries  has  on  the  stan- 
dard of  living  and  on  the  feeling  of  security  of  the  workers  (demographic 
revolution).  The  disequilibrium  between  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
different  regions  of  the  world  urgently  requires,  then,  that  a work 
of  prevention  and  construction  be  undertaken  to  ensure  a better  equili- 
brium of  the  factors  of  production,  allowing,  in  the  first  place,  for 
inequalities  in  the  increase  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  population  and 
for  their  economic  and  social  consequences.  The  ideal  of  the  realistic 
social  optimum  of  the  population  in  the  different  countries,  and  also  in  the 
world,  must  therefore  take  precedence  over  optima  resting  on  partial 
considerations  (including  economic  output,  security,  etc.).  If  this 
new  conception  of  organised  planning  is  not  taken  into  consideration 
in  time  and  adequately,  it  is  possible  that  the  whole  structure  of  inter- 
national social  policy  may  be  destroyed,  or  at  least  seriously  impeded  in 
its  development. 

6.  Unfortunately,  the  rivalry  between  the  different  nations  is  an 
almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  the  social  and 


or  mainly  by  lust  for  territory  or  booty  or  prestige.  It  is  also  caused  by  low  standards  of 
living,  by  the  feeling  of  economic  insecurity,  by  the  desire  for  moral  or  social  emancipation. 
The  founders  of  the  Organisation  were  right  when  they  discerned  an  indissoluble  connection 
between  peace  and  social  justice 

1 In  an  earlier  study,  entitled  h.es  difficidtes  demographiques  de  la  politique  sociale  interna- 
tionale  (“  Assicurazioni  Social!,  Rome,  1933),  the  author  showed  the  necessity  of  profiting 
also  by  demographic  forecasts  in  order  to  avoid  the  friction  which  always  accompanies  structural 
changes.  He  showed  that,  in  accordance  with  these  forecasts,  evidently  measures  will  be 
taken,  under  any  system  of  directed  economy,  to  ensure  as  high  a standard  as  possible  ot 
wages,  social  services,  housing,  food,  etc. 
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demographic  equilibrium.  Considerations  of  security  and  economic 
selfishness  still  have  a greater  place  in  the  preoccupations  of  official 
circles  than  the  necessity  of  exchanging  surplus  products  and  of 
attaining  international  co-operation.  Even  if  it  should  prove  possible, 
in  line  with  present  tendencies  in  certain  countries,  to  transform  the 
present  incomplete  and  groping  attempts  at  autarky  into  genuine  closed 
and  managed  national  economies,  the  inevitable  result  would  be  a 
general  drop  in  living  standards,  and  the  demographic  factors  would 
operate  in  an  anti-economic  direction  (rise  in  the  death-rate  and  perhaps 
in  the  birth-rate).  It  is  therefore  possible  that,  if  war  can  be  avoided, 
the  idea  of  rebuilding  world  economy  on  an  organised  plan  will  one  day 
revive  in  a strengthened  form.  It  would  be  a long  time,  however, 
before  the  lowering  of  tariff  barriers  and  of  the  various  restrictions 
imposed  on  international  circulation  could  eliminate  the  great  differences 
in  standard  of  living  (wages,  etc.),  if  it  were  necessary  to  respect  at  the 
same  time  the  vested  rights  of  the  producers,  the  consumers,  the 
merchants,  and  even  of  the  bureaucrats. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study  to  examine  the  difficulties  which, 
after  the  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  autarky,  would  have  to  be  met, 
from  the  standpoint  of  optimum  population,  by  States  which  have 
pushed  industrialisation  or  the  development  of  agriculture  in  a direction 
contrary  to  the  state  of  their  natural  resources  i.  It  is  certain  that 
special  difficulties  would  arise  for  the  agricultural  countries,  which 
being  obliged  to  abandon  a large  part  of  an  artificially  created  industry, 
would  have  to  provide  new  possibilities  of  existence  by  methods  of 
intensive  agricultural  production  or  by  the  adoption  of  an  adequate 
system  of  land  ownership  2. 

^\\h.ovX2i  managed  international  co-operation  of  the  national  economies, 
in  which  all  the  factors  are  adjusted  rationally  and  in  a social  spirit,  it 
will  in  any  case  be  difficult  to  find  a new  world  optimum  equilibrium. 

Two  opposing  conceptions  are  still  facing  each  other  in  international 
life.  One  considers  the  nation  as  the  ultimate  end,  the  other  sees  in  it 


^ For  the  latest  statistics  regarding  the  movement  toward  autarky  in  the  various  countries, 
see  Keporl  of  the  Director,  Geneva,  International  Labour  Office,  1937,  pp.  60  ff. 

‘ In  Hungary,  for  example,  the  non-agricultural  population  represented,  before  the  war, 
only  35.5^0  of  the  total  population;  in  1930,  the  figure  had  risen  to  54%.  At  present, 
industry  and  the  handicrafts  already  account  for  34%  of  the  national  income  (agriculture 
31.5%)  and  their  share  in  public  expenditures  is  30.3%  (agriculture  29%).  The  need  for 
the  exportation  of  agricultural  products  may  further  diminish  with  the  growth  of  the  non- 
agricultural  population  and  the  raising  of  the  general  standard  of  living. 
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only  one  of  the  organs  of  mankind.  The  first  conception  engenders 
strife  between  sovereign  States,  which  seek  by  all  means,  even  war, 
to  increase  without  limit  the  size  of  their  population  and  their  own 
resources  and  prestige.  The  second  conception  created  the  League  of 
Nations,  but  without  giving  it  the  peaceful  means  of  creating  interna- 
tional co-operation.  Some  people  believe  that  this  system  will  be 
replaced,  after  a very  long  evolution,  interrupted  by  inevitable  setbacks, 
by  a reformed  League  of  Nations  which  will  be  a sort  of  super-State. 
It  would  be  contrary  to  logic  and  to  historical  evolution  if,  when  the 
technical  arts  and  moral  ideas  have  evolved  to  so  high  a point,  it  should 
prove  impossible  to  create  a social  organisation  of  mankind  capable  of 
giving  the  population  of  the  world  the  greatest  possible  welfare  and 
permanent  peace  (the  realist  optimum  of  world  population).  But 
unfortunately  logic  is  not  now  master  in  this  field. 

The  future  of  the  League  of  Nations  would  seem  to  depend  on 
two  principal  and  connected  conditions  : 

1)  The  reasonable  and  progressive  alignment  of  the  standard  of 
living  of  mankind,  without  regard  to  national  boundaries. 

2)  Realisation  by  the  nations  that  their  true  interest  is  to  ensure 
this  peaceful  evolution  by  placing  the  organised  force  of  all  of  them  at 
the  service  of  each  against  a possible  aggressor. 

It  seems  to  us  an  established  fact  that  absolute  overpopulaion 
on  our  planet  will  be  technically  impossible  when  mankind  lives  under 
an  international  political  regime  of  this  sort. 


PART  II 

THE  QUALITATIVE  OPTIMUM 


CHAPTER  V 


A.  — Demographic  and  biological  optimum 

1)  To  determine  the  general  optimum  population,  it  is  not  enough 
to  estimate  what  numbers  are  desirable  from  the  economic  and  social 
viewpoints  and  from  that  of  national  security;  we  must  also  take  into 
consideration  the  physiological  laws  which  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  man  is  born  and  lives.  The  demographic  optimum  seeks 
to  establish  first  the  desirable  proportion  between  the  natural  factors  of 
population  growth,  particularly  births  and  deaths,  and  then  to  determine 
the  conditions  which  ensure  the  maximum  average  length  of  life.  To 
this  end  it  studies  the  interaction  of  the  standard  of  living,  the  rates  of 
the  natural  and  artificial  movements  of  population,  and  the  demographic 
structure  of  society. 

2)  The  growth  of  human  population  in  the  past  two  centuries  is 
due  in  the  first  place  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  possible  to  reduce  the 
death-rate  and  thus  increase  the  average  length  of  human  life.  The 
greatest  obstacle  to  population  growth,  until  the  i8th  century,  was  the 
high  rate  of  infant  mortality.  To  reduce  the  number  of  children,  people 
had  further  resorted,  from  time  immemorial,  to  primitive  methods 
of  contraception,  infanticide  and  abortion.  During  all  the  centuries 
in  which  the  influence  of  the  Church  was  preponderant,  however,  the 
number  of  children  was  extremely  high.  In  the  i6th  century,  it  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  reproduce  a family,  to  have  ten  children  (Geneva), 
for  only  one  child  in  four  reached  puberty.  In  Western  Europe,  as 
recently  as  a century  ago,  a third  of  the  children  born  alive  died  within 
the  first  year.  Today  only  4 or  5 children  born  out  of  100  die  within 
the  first  year.  Since  the  i8th  century  1,  therapeutics,  preventive  hygiene. 


^ There  are  no  comparable  statistics  available  on  this  point  except  for  Norway  and 
Sweden,  which  have  data  going  back  to  the  first  decades  of  the  i8th  century.  The  upward 
curve  of  births  coincided  wfith  the  decline  of  the  death-rate,  thus  producing  a great  surplus  ol 
births.  Demographic  statistics  in  other  countries  date  in  general  from  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century. 
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child  care  in  the  family,  and  living  conditions  have  improved  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  has  been  possible  to  reduce  infant  mortality  very  consi- 
derably. Finally,  in  the  course  of  the  19th  century,  institutions  for  the 
sick,  social  services,  and  working  conditions  improved  so  greatly  that, 
parallel  with  the  rise  in  the  standard  of  living,  it  was  possible  to  reduce 
considerably  the  general  death-rate.  The  result  is  that  the  number  of 
persons  reaching  the  age  of  marriage  has  increased.  In  Europe,  the 
annual  death-rate  has  dropped  from  35-40  to  9-14  per  1,000.  But  the 
birth-rate  per  1,000  has  likewise  fallen,  since  1880,  from  35-40  to  20  or 
less  (as  low  as  13). 

Because  of  the  spread  between  the  birth-rate  and  the  death-rate, 
the  population  of  Europe  had  already  almost  doubled  between  1650 
(about  100  million)  ^ and  1800  (about  187  million);  and  it  has  almost 
trebled  between  1800  and  our  day  (about  520  million).  The  population 
of  the  world,  meanwhile,  has  grown  from  about  465  million  in  1650 
to  2,057  tnillion  in  193  5.  In  Europe,  where  hygiene  has  made  the  most 
notable  progress,  the  increased  population  attained  in  the  19th  century 
a generally  higher  standard  of  living,  at  the  same  time  contributing  to 
the  other  continents  a net  surplus  of  about  40  million  emigrants. 

3)  It  is  estimated  that  the  expectation  of  life  at  birth  has  doubled 
since  1770  in  the  regions  predominantly  inhabited  by  whites.  The 
average  length  of  life  has  risen  in  Sweden  from  34  (for  men)  and  37  (for 
women)  in  1755-1775  to  61  and  64  years  respectively  in  1930.  In 
France,  the  increase  is  from  38  years  in  1830  to  54  in  1930;  in  Germany, 
from  36  years  in  1871-1880  to  61  in  1936.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
length  of  life  will  increase  still  further  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  through 
the  progressive  improvement  of  living  conditions  (food,  housing,  medical 
care,  education,  etc.)  and  working  conditions,  although  this  evolution, 
even  for  the  most  prosperous  elements  of  the  population,  encounters 
certain  limits  fixed  by  human  nature.  It  is  already  necessary  to  take 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  age  structure  is  necessarily  changing  by  reason 
of  the  limitation  of  births  and  that  the  death-rate  consequently  tends  to 
rise.  In  England,  for  example,  the  ratio  between  the  number  of 
persons  under  20  and  the  number  of  persons  over  60  was  3:1  in  1931, 
and,  according  to  certain  forecasts,  will  be  i : i in  1981. 

Among  the  theorists  of  the  optimum  population,  R.  Mukerjee 
is  the  most  fervent  representative  of  the  thesis  according  to  which  the 


^ Walter  F.  Willcox,  loc.  cit.  pp.  63  and  78. 
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‘‘  Optimum  density  of  population  is  that  where  we  have  the  highest 
expectation  of  life  ” Wolfe  confines  himself  to  the  statement  that 
‘‘the  true  optimum  must  be  consistent  with  the  lowest  attainable  death- 
rate  But  the  length  of  life  is  not  always  a direct  function  of  the 

standard  of  living.  In  fact,  that  standard  would  be  less  favourable  if 
the  average  length  of  life  could  be  extended  to  90  years,  for  the  possi- 
bility of  earning  a living  would  still  cease  at  the  age  of  60  to  65.  Again, 
as  Sydenstriker  points  out,  the  average  length  of  life  does  not  even  express 
the  frequency  of  diseases,  particularly  of  certain  endemic  diseases 
which  diminish  not  only  the  desire  to  live  but  the  capacity  for  work. 
A high  standard  of  living  does  not,  therefore,  exclude  a low  average 
length  of  life  due  to  epidemics,  wars,  etc.  It  would  be  possible,  by 
studying  the  graphs  showing  the  evolution  of  certain  diseases  (tubercu- 
losis, etc.)  to  draw  certain  conclusions  concerning  the  necessity  of  a 
reform  in  the  standard  of  food,  housing,  education,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  dynamic  viewpoint,  the  standard  of 
living,  the  rate  of  unemployment,  etc.,  can  change  notably  without  any 
resulting  change  in  the  death-rate,  as  was  the  case  during  the  great  crisis 
of  1930-1955.  Finally,  from  the  international  viewpoint,  differences 
of  race  and  of  culture  (health  services,  etc.)  may  have  a decisive  influence 
on  the  demographic  factors,  even  when  social  conditions  are  otherwise 
equal.  The  optimum  death-rate  is  therefore,  in  general,  in  harmony 
with  the  real  social  optimum,  but  does  not  necessarily  coincide  with  it. 
The  social  index  and  the  demographic  index  converge  most  remarkably 
when  there  is  a marked  condition  of  permanent  absolute  overpopulation 
or  underpopulation  (''  starvation  level  ”)  or  where  there  are  too  abrupt 
demographic  changes. 

Finally,  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  even  cohen  the  social 
optimum  and  the  demographic  optimum  coincide,  as  to  the  degree  to 
which  the  subjective  welfare  of  individuals  is  attained.  We  must  once 
more  stress  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  individual  and  family  happiness 
and  of  certain  other  moral  and  aesthetic  elements  in  happiness  cannot 
be  scientifically  measured. 

4)  In  the  light  of  recent  improvements  in  the  science  of  statistics, 
it  is  a mistake  to  judge  the  evolution  of  the  demographic  optimum 


1 Mukerjee,  Radakamal,  etc.,  O/'/Zw/zw  and  Over-Population  (Indian  Journal  of  Econo- 
mics, Vol.  X,  Part  3.  Allahabad,  1930,  pp.  407-421). 

^ Wolfe,  loc.  cit.  p.  68. 
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solely  on  the  basis  of  the  crude  rate  of  growth  of  the  population  without 
examining  the  different  factors  in  that  growth.  Certain  specialists  still 
commit  this  error  today.  Goldscheid,  for  example,  rightly  calling  for 
a rational  human  economy  Menschenokonomie  has  laid  down 
as  the  first  condition  of  such  a social  organization  the  establishment  of 
an  economic  balance-sheet  of  births  ^ and  deaths.  However,  the 
science  of  statistics  has  demonstrated  the  errors  which  may  flow  from 
such  a balance-sheet  of  crude  birth-rate  and  crude  death-rate.  The 
application  of  the  new  statistical  methods  is  alone  adequate  to  estimate 
correctly  the  future  of  the  civilized  peoples  and  to  draw  from  such  esti- 
mates lessons  concerning  a policy  of  demographic  optimum. 

A diminution  of  births  is  naturally  accompanied  by  a diminution 
in  the  crude  total  of  deaths  of  young  children.  On  the  other  hand, 
a reduction  of  infant  mortality  leads  to  a reduction  in  the  number  of 
births,  according  to  the  so-called  theory  of  the  replacement  child.  Many 
persons,  insufficiently  informed,  therefore  suppose  that  death-rate  and 
birth-rate  are  two  phenomena  which  can  offset  each  other  so  as  to  bring 
about  a permanent  equilibrium  in  the  demographic  situation.  This 
mode  of  reasoning,  however,  masks  the  true  situation. 

The  simultaneous  decline  of  the  birth-rate  and  the  death-rate  has  two 
quite  distinct  effects  : on  the  one  hand,  the  two  influences  offset  each 
other  so  that  the  total  number  of  individuals  is  not  affected  by  this  decline ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  their  effects  contribute  cumulatively  to  the 
predominance  of  the  older  elements  of  the  population,  a phenomenon 
of  an  extreme  gravity  because  it  remains  unnoticed  during  its  develop- 


^ R.  Goldscheid,  Gehurtenregelung  und  Menschenokonomie  in  der  kapitalistischen  Gesellschaft. 
Die  neue  Generation.  Leipzig,  1925. 

^ In  Europe,  there  are  only  ten  countries  where  births  are  still  sufficient  to  offset  the 
death-rate.  The  birth-rate  per  1,000  population  in  1935  was  lowest  in  Austria  (13.4), 
followed  by  Sweden  and  Norway,  14.6,  France,  15.2,  Great  Britain,  15.2,  Belgium,  15.4,  etc. 
The  decline  continued  in  1936,  reaching  13.2  in  Austria,  15.0  in  France,  etc.;  it  is  also  very 
remarkable  in  Hungary  and  Switzerland,  while  a slight  increase  is  observable  in  Italy  and 
Denmark  for  1935  and  in  Great  Britain,  Poland,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Irish  Free  State 
in  1936. 

The  population  of  France  declined  in  1935  by  19,946  (0.5  per  1,000  inhabitants).  The 
population  of  Austria  also  declined  by  2,957  (0.4  per  1,000).  That  of  Estonia  increased 
by  0.9  per  1,000;  that  of  Belgium  by  2.6  per  1,000;  that  of  Great  Britain  by  3.2  per  1,000,  etc. 
Excluding  the  U.S.S.R.,  only  six  European  countries  still  show  a favourable  demographic 
growth  ; Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  Portugal,  Spain. 

We  add  that  the  annual  increase  of  population  of  India  is  still  about  4 million,  and  of 
Japan,  about  one  million. 
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ment.  Once  the  age  of  procreation  is  passed,  a decline  in  the  death- 
rate  is  an  essentially  provisional  gain.  The  children  who  are  lacking 
are  replaced  by  old  people;  and  human  life  has  limits  v^hich  it  does  not 
seem  possible  to  extend. 

The  most  effective  method  of  judging  the  real  system  of  growth  is 
the  method  of  reproduction  rates,  as  has  been  shown,  by  rather  different 
methods,  by  Lotka  ^ and  by  Kuczynski  2.  The  method  consists  in 
studying  a generation  of  women  from  their  birth  and  finding  how  many 
daughters  1,000  of  them  will  bear  in  the  course  of  their  lives.  If  this 
number  is  above  1,000,  there  is  a surplus;  if  equal  to  1,000,  there  is 
equilibrium;  if  it  is  less  than  1,000,  there  is  a shortage.  The  ratio 
between  the  mothers  of  two  successive  generations  is  called  the  net 
reproduction  rate.  The  net  rate  has  been  inferior  to  unity  in  France, 
for  example,  since  the  early  years  of  the  20th  century.  Thus  that 
country  has  for  thirty  years  past  been  in  a condition  of  virtually 
declining  population,  and  the  tendency  is  increasing  (at  present,  the  net 
reproduction  rate  is  hardly  higher  than  0.8,  which  means  that  the  French 
population  is  really  declining  by  one-fifth  in  each  generation) 
Absolute  decline,  however,  began  in  1935. 

As  a next  step,  attempts  have  been  made,  by  a method  of  forecasts, 
or  more  accurately,  of  hypothetical  forecasts,  first  applied  by  the  statistical 
bureau  of  the  German  Reich,  to  show  what  would  be  the  outcome  of 
the  persistence  of  the  present  tendencies.  This  method  takes  as  its 


^ Louis  L.  Dublin  and  A,  J.  Lotka,  On  the  true  rate  of  National  Increase  as  exemplified  by 
the  Population  of  the  United  States,  1920.  Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Association, 
September,  1925. 

^ Robert  R.  Kuczynski,  The  Balance  of  Births  and  Deaths.  Vol.  I : (Washington,  1928). 
Western  and  Northern  Europe;  Vol.  II : (Washington,  193 1).  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe. 
The  Measurement  of  Population  Growth.  London,  1935.  Population  Movements , Oxford,  1936. 

Louis  L.  Dublin  has  shown,  on  the  basis  of  the  conditions  of  marriage  and  of  fertility 
which  existed  in  the  United  States  in  1920,  that,  to  protect  the  population  against  the  danger 
of  extinction,  it  is  necessary  that  an  average  of  3.1  children  whould  be  born  alive  from  each 
marriage,  and  not  2.6.  With  a lower  death  rate  and  a higher  marriage  rate,  it  would  at  most 
be  possible  to  reduce  slightly  the  average  number  of  children  necessary.  To  attain  the  indi- 
cated average,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  women  do  not  come  up  to  the  average,  and  that 
many  children  do  not  reach  the  age  of  marriage  and  will  therefore  not  marry,  a large  number 
of  women  must  have  4 to  5 children.  (Health  and  Wealth.  A Survey  of  Economics  of  World 
and  Health.  New  York  and  London,  1928,  p.  217). 

A similar  calculation  has  been  made  for  Germany  by  Professor  Grotjahn  : Die  Hygiene 
der  menschlichen  Tortpflan’spsng.  Versuch  einer  praktischen  Eugenik.  Berlin,  1926. 

^ A.  Sauvy,  Ees  problemes  de  population  du  point  de  vue  konomique  (Centre  Polytechnicien 
d’Etudes  Economiques,  1936,  n.  31-32,  p.  27).  In  Japan  alone  the  “ actual  rate  ” is  lower 
than  the  intrinsic  ” rate  — Population  Index  (Princeton  University),  vol.  3,  p.  58,  No.  i. 
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Starting  point  the  population  at  a given  date,  the  age  and  sex  composition 
of  which  is  known.  To  this  population  figure  are  applied  the  fertility 
and  mortality  rates  for  each  age-group,  and  by  this  means  the  figure  for 
the  next  year  is  found.  This  method  makes  it  possible  to  forecast  the 
sixe  of  the  population  at  any  given  date,  on  the  assumption  that  it  will 
continue  to  obey  the  same  laws.  On  the  basis  of  this  method,  the 
governments  or  experts  of  several  States  have  prepared  forecasts  of  the 
state  of  population  to  the  end  of  the  present  century.  Assuming  that 
the  death  and  fertility  rates  will  remain  unchanged,  or,  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  will  change  in  a certain  direction,  different  estimates  have  been 
obtained  for  certain  countries  ^ as  to  the  probable  total  population  at 
various  future  dates  extending  over  a period  of  a century.  In  general, 
however,  these  estimates  have  completely  neglected  the  balance  of  migra- 
tions, which  are,  to  be  sure,  unpredictable. 

On  the  hypothesis  that  the  death  and  fertility  rates  would  not  vary, 
Burgdorfer  has  calculated  that  the  population  of  Germany,  now 
66  million,  would  reach  in  i960  its  maximum  of  70  million,  and  would 
then  decline  to  66.7  million  in  2000.  Enid  Charles  has  calculated  the 
following  figures  for  England  (in  millions)  : 1934,  40.5;  1943,  40.9; 
1975,  38.5.  For  France,  Sauvy  gives  the  following  figures  : 1933,  41.9; 
1975,  39.3;  and  1980,  38.9.  Finally,  for  the  United  States,  Thompson 
and  Whelpton,  assuming  a probable  annual  immigration  of 
1 50,000  persons,  have  estimated  the  maximum  population  at  146  million, 
to  be  reached  in  1970.  Similar  calculations  have  been  made  for  Belgium 
by  Baudhouin,  for  Denmark  by  Jensen,  for  Italy  by  Finelli  and  Gini,  etc. 

These  estimates  have  produced  a great  impression,  because  they 
point  to  a progressive  decline  which  threatens  to  reduce  population  by 
half  within  a hundred  years.  Moreover,  the  quality  of  population  is 
likely  to  decline  because  of  the  predominance  of  the  older  age-groups 
and  the  resulting  economic  and  social  upheavals.  Even  in  England, 
public  opinion  has  been  disturbed  by  the  demographic  forecasts  and 
notably  by  the  checking  of  the  growth  of  the  population.  Appeals 
from  scientific  and  Parliamentary  circles  have  led  the  government  to 
order  inquiries  on  this  subject.  Parliamentary  or  other  commissions 
are  also  investigating  the  problem  of  the  declining  birth  rate  in  Italy, 
Japan,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  Estonia,  Finland,  etc. 


^ See  A.  M.  Carr-Saunders,  World  Population.  Oxford,  1936,  p.  128  (Figure  26). 
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These  forecasts,  however,  are  only  conditional  estimates,  and  they 
may  be  disproved  in  the  future  because  of  unforeseen  political,  economic, 
demographic,  and  social  changes. They  may,  in  particular,  be  modified 
in  the  next  twenty  years  by  a change  in  the  psychological  attitude  of 
certain  nations,  by  the  adoption  of  a demographic  policy  reacting 
favourably  on  the  growth  of  population,  etc.  But  since  the  slight 
decline  in  the  death-rate  which  is  probable  cannot  modify  the  general 
curve  of  demographic  evolution,  and  since  there  is,  in  addition,  a strong 
probability  that  fertility  will  decline  still  further,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
the  corrected  rate  of  growth  will  continue  to  decline  in  almost  all  the 
countries  of  European  civilization  in  the  coming  decades,  and  that  it 
will  fall  below  the  replacement  line  — even  without  another  world  war 
or  other  cataclysm.  It  has  also  been  observed  that  the  fertility  rate  was 
at  least  for  a time  declining  more  rapidly  in  the  countries  where  the  low- 
ered birth-rate  is  a recent  phenomenon  (Germany,  Italy,  etc.)  than  has 
been  the  case  in  the  Western  countries.  It  seems  therefore  probable 
that  the  real  diminution  of  the  population,  which  began  in  France 
in  1935,  will  be  a general  phenomenon,  at  least  in  Europe,  by 
about  1950,  and  that  it  will  continue  more  rapidly  after  i960. 
Even  in  Italy  and  Poland,  it  seems  probable  that  population 
will  decline  after  reaching  about  45  million  in  each  case.  As 
to  the  U.S.S.R.,  no  vital  statistics  have  been  published  since  1928; 
since  then,  the  Soviet  administration  has  taken  measures  to  improve  the 
registration  of  vital  statistics,  but  has  not  published  any.  According 
to  certain  opinions,  the  population  of  that  country  will  continue  to 
increase,  in  view  of  its  present  fertility,  until  it  reaches  at  least  twice 
its  present  size  (340  million).  However,  in  certain  regions  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  where  the  cultural  level  is  higher,  such  as  the  Ukraine  and  the 
large  cities,  there  is  already  a marked  decline  in  the  birth  rate. 

5)  In  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  in  certain  countries  of  the  Far  East  (China, 
British  India,  Japan,  Netherlands  East  Indies),  and  of  South 
America,  it  is  still  possible  to  look  for  a considerable  decline  in  the 
death-rate^  a decline  which  has,  in  fact,  already  begun,  chiefly  through 
improved  administration  and  through  the  development  of  services  of 
communication  and  of  food-distribution;  the  expectation  of  life  of  a 
new-born  child  is  still,  however,  in  certain  regions  of  British  India 
only  26.9  years.  Some  writers  think  that  there  the  possibilities  of  further 
progress  in  this  field  by  the  steady  improvement  of  health  and  medical 
services  are  already  limited. 
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But  the  increase  in  the  general  standard  of  living  and  the  continued 

o o 

development  of  health  services  will  certainly  continue  to  exert  a favour- 
able influence  on  the  death-rates  of  most  of  the  nations  On  the  other 
hand,  even  in  Europe,  periodical  relapses  are  still  possible  because  of 
epidemics,  wars,  and  even  economic  crises  of  exceptional  gravity. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  human  energy  and  social  policy  may  bring 
about  a certain  decline,  particularly  in  infant  mortality,  and  that  their 
action  can  be  exerted  more  easily  in  this  field  than  generally  in  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  the  birth-rate. 

6)  As  to  the  birth-rate^  the  general  raising  of  the  standard  of  living 
would  very  likely  not  automatically  raise  the  birth-rate  where  voluntary 
birth  control  has  become  a common  practice.  But  this  is  a question  of 
degree,  and  at  a further  stage  of  development,  a general  improvement 
in  the  standard  of  living  might  have  a very  favourable  influence,  even  in 
this  field.  The  decline  of  the  birth-rate  is  generally,  as  far  as  we  now 
know,  a consequence  of  preventive  and  repressive  birth  control,  brought 
about  by  the  will  of  the  individual  to  reduce  the  number  of  children 
(the  trend  of  the  number  of  artificial  abortions  being  unknown).  This 
tendency  to  the  voluntary  restriction  of  births,  until  recently,  has 
appeared  to  a much  smaller  extent  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society;  and  this, 
as  we  shall  see,  is  one  of  the  chief  arguments  against  birth  control. 

But,  historically,  changes  in  the  standard  of  living  and  in  security 
have  varied  in  their  effect  upon  the  birth-rate.  The  low  standard  of 
living  was  originally  the  cause  of  large  families ; the  decline  of  a standard 
of  living  which  had  been  fairly  high  has,  on  the  contrary,  lowered  the 
birth-rate  ^ ; and  it  is  not  impossible  that  a considerable  raising  of  the 


^ The  memorandum  of  Henry  Sellier  and  R.  H.  Hazmann,  l^a  sante  puhlique  et  la  collec- 
tivite.  Hygiene  et  service  social.  Coordination.  Paris,  1936,  shows  clearly  that  public  health  must 
no  longer  be  separated  from  economic  and  social  questions. 

^ Two  English  authors  are  cited  who  very  early  foresaw  the  unfavourable  influence  of 
the  rise  of  the  standard  of  living  on  the  birth-rate  : the  Socialist  William  Thompson,  Enquiry 
into  the  Problem  of  the  Distribution  of  Wealth.,  London,  1824;  and  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  The 
Principles  of  Population  and  their  connection  nnth  Human  Happiness,  two  volumes,  Edinburgh, 
1880  (see  article  Population,  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Sciences.  Vol.  XII,  1934,  p.  250). 

The  phenomenon  of  the  falling  birth-rate  has  been  explained  by  certain  German  economic 
theorists,  notably  by  Lujo  Brentano  (Die  Malthusische  Eehre  und  die  Bevolkerungsbeivegung  der 
letc(ten  Dei^ennien,  Abhandlungen  der  Kgl.  Bayer.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  Vol.  24., 
Munich,  1909;  Konkrete  Grundlagen  der  Holksnlrtschaftslehre,  Leipzig,  1924),  as  far  as  concerns 
the  middle  classes,  chiefly  by  the  growth  of  prosperity  and  by  the  accumulation  of  pleasures 
which  compete  with  the  joys  of  family  life.  Other  economists,  notably  Julius  Wolf  (Der 
Geburtenriickgang.  Die  Kationalisierung  des  Sexuallebens  in  unserer  Zeit,  Gustav  Fischer,  J ena,  1912; 
Die  neue  Sexualmoral  und  das  Geburtenproblem  unserer  Page,  Jena,  1928),  have  sought  to  explain 
the  restriction  of  births  in  Western  countries  by  the  new  rationalized  sexual  morality. 

According  to  Julius  Wolf,  this  change  is  related  to  the  growth  of  individual  prosperity 
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Standard  of  living  on  a lasting  basis  will  have  in  the  future,  after  a certain 
period,  a favourable  influence,  even  in  opposition  to  deep-rooted  habits 
of  restriction  of  births.  It  has  been  observed  in  a certain  number  of 
large  European  cities  that  the  lowest  birth-rate  is  no  longer  found  among 
the  middle  classes,  but  among  wage-workers 

The  decline  in  the  birth  rate  constitutes,  at  least  for  some  time  to 
come,  so  great  a danger  in  certain  civilized  countries,  that  any  further 
diminution  in  the  number  of  births  would,  ceteris  paribus ^ be  detrimental 
to  the  integral  optimum  (social  economy,  national  security,  racial 
hygiene,  etc.).  Hence  the  nations  are  now  seeking  and  will  make 
increasingly  great  eflbrts  in  the  future  to  maintain  or  increase  the  present 
birth-rate,  with  the  object  of  preserving  at  least  the  present  si:(e  of  the  nation. 

The  maintenance  of  this  size  has  been  possible  for  some  time  past 
only  by  reason  of  the  extension  of  the  length  of  life.  In  the  next 
twenty  years,  the  size  of  that  part  of  the  population  which  is  of  repro- 
ductive age  will  not,  in  general,  Ee  seriously  reduced  in  the  European 
nations;  but  the  age  distribution  of  the  population  will  become  less  and 
less  favourable  to  fertility.  The  important  thing,  therefore,  is  to  maintain 
at  the  present  level  at  least  the  number  of  young  people  from  15  to 
44  years,  who  constitute  the  most  important  resource,  not  only  for  the 
future  of  the  population,  but  also  for  the  industrial,  social,  and  military 
future  of  the  nations.  It  is  therefore  desirable,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
international  justice,  to  recognise  the  right  of  all  States  to  pursue  a policy 
directed  to  this  end.  It  does  not  seem  wise,  on  the  contrary,  to  seek  to 
attain  numbers  in  excess  of  the  present  level  and  to  take  demographic 
measures  with  a view  to  such  an  increase. 

Moreover,  hypothetical  economic  forecasts  are  even  more  uncertain 
than  demographic  forecasts,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  foresee  what  the 
economic  situation  will  be  when  the  children  born  now  will  have  reached 
the  age  of  14  to  20  years.  We  do  not  even  know  whether  we  shall 


only  in  the  sense  that  it  first  appeared  among  the  well-to-do  classes;  but  it  later  reached  the 
masses  of  the  people.  This  author  does  not  believe,  however,  that  higher  living  standards 
and  better  education  have  brought  all  classes  to  a general  rationalization  of  life  and  sexual 
relations,  which  may  also  — under  certain  conditions  — increase  the  birth-rate.  In  the 
United  States,  finally,  J.  A.  Fields  (/.  c.  p.  387  : Outline  of  the  Course  of  the  Standard  of  Living) 
was  the  first  to  stress,  in  opposition  to  the  ideas  of  Malthus,  the  part  which  may  be  played, 
independently  of  all  other  factors,  by  the  standard  of  living. 

1 See,  for  example,  Karl  Arvid  Edin  and  Edward  P.  Hutchinson,  Studies  of  differential 
fertility  in  Sweden,  London;  and  Dr.  Soren  Hansen,  Differential  fertility  in  Copenhagen,  in 
Population,  Nov.  1936,  etc. 
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be  faced  by  a shortage  of  workers  or  by  an  ''  overpopulation  whether, 
finally,  there  will  be  an  absolute  necessity  of  immigration,  which  would 
inevitably  overturn  all  demographic  calculations  based  solely  on  the 
natural  movements  of  the  population.  There  are  still  other  unpredic- 
table factors,  such  as  the  evolution  of  technique  and  labour  legislation, 
for  example,  which  may  seriously  modify  economic  and  war  potential 
as  regards  the  human  element. 

7)  The  problem  oi  fertility  involves  unknowns  and  imponderables, 
especially  of  a biological  nature.  As  long  ago  as  1852,  Spencer  affirmed 
that  fertility  would  diminish  by  reason  of  organic  physiological  causes 
(individuation  and  genesis).  He  has  been  followed  by  the  economist 
Carry  and  others.  Certain  biologists  believe  in  a law  which  they  call 
logistic  ”,  which  would  make  the  increase  of  the  population  inde- 
pendent of  social  conditions,  and  even  of  the  free  will  of  individuals. 
Finally,  certain  biologists  think  that  science  has  reached  the  threshold 
of  marvellous  discoveries  which  would  make  it  possible  to  carry  on  the 
reproduction  of  mankind  and  to  determine  in  advance  the  sex  of  babies 
by  means  of  simple  chemical  operations.  Some  of  them  even  go  so  far, 
on  the  basis  of  these  data,  as  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  the  coming 
of  a new  matriarchal  age. 

In  fact,  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  determine  how  far  the  present  low 
birth-rate  is  due  to  biological  changes,  to  the  changed  dispositions  of  the 
modern  woman  towards  maternity,  or  to  a lower  estimate  of  the  happiness 
brought  by  the  child  and  by  family  life,  which  have  lost  some  of  their 
importance  through  the  development  of  collective  assistance  and  provi- 
sion for  the  future,  and  finally  to  the  evolution  of  the  economic  system, 
carrying  with  it  also  changes  as  regards  the  traditional  social  “ meta- 
bolism ” 1. 


^ Gini  bases  his  theory  of  “ social  metabolism  ” on  the  differences  in  birth-rate  due  to 
biological,  economic,  and  social  factors.  This  author  declares  that  social  metabolism  is  a 
fundamental  phenomenon  of  our  social  organisation.  The  lower  birth-rate  of  the  upper 
classes  is  not  completely  offset  by  their  lower  death-rate.  The  lower  birth-rate  of  the  upper 
classes  is  due  in  part  to  social  or  external  factors,  in  part  to  biological  or  internal  factors. 
The  social  factors  include  among  other  things  the  advantages  enjoyed,  in  modern  society, 
by  celibates  and  persons  having  only  a small  family.  As  to  the  biological  factors,  the  upper 
classes,  according  to  Gini,  are  pioneers  in  the  path  which  is  being  followed  by  the  evolution 
of  the  population  as  a whole,  and  are  therefore  characterised  by  an  increasingly  marked 
decline  in  the  power  to  reproduce.  As  the  end  of  the  cycle  of  this  evolution  is  approached, 
this  decline  in  vital  forces  is  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  physical  and  intellectual  decadence 
unless  the  classes  in  question  are  rejuvenated  by  an  infusion  of  new  blood  from  the  lower 
classes.  There  are,  however,  various  exceptions  to  this  type  of  evolution  (Corrado  Gini, 
Keal  and  Apparent  exceptions  to  the  Uniformity  of  a Uo72’er  natural  Increase  of  the  Upper  Classes. 
Rural  Sociology,  vol.  I,  No.  3,  September,  1936).  It  would  be  vain,  according  to  Gini, 
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8.  In  any  case,  the  family  hardens  occasioned  by  the  education  of 
children  are  no  longer  offset  by  the  aid  which  parents  used  to  expect 
from  their  grown-up  children;  the  cost  is  increasingly  borne  by  the 
community  (social  insurance  and  relief).  Parents  are  more  than 
formerly  inclined  to  seek  varied  pleasures,  and  accept  less  and  less 
willingly  the  duty  of  bringing  children  into  the  world.  They  are 
impelled  to  this  attitude  not  only  by  the  general  improvement  in  the 
standard  of  living,  but  by  the  differentiation,  within  each  class,  of  income 
according  to  the  family  situation.  When,  therefore,  children  entail 
no  additional  cost,  they  will  be  less  commonly  regarded  as  undesirable. 
However,  the  establishment  of  sufficiently  extensive  privileges  in  favour 
of  parents  and  to  the  detriment  of  celibates,  notably  in  regard 
to  income,  would  involve  individual  and  community  burdens  so  great 
that  they  would  amount  to  an  important  change  in  the  social  system. 
Hitherto,  in  fact,  policy  in  favour  of  the  family  has  involved  only  fairly 
modest  measures,  whether  in  capitalist  countries  or  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
Even  the  most  important  institution  — compulsory  social  allowances, 
in  the  most  advanced  form,  in  France  — has  had  demographic  results 


to  try  to  bring  about  artificially  an  increase  in  the  birth-rate.  The  most  that  governments  can  do 
is  to  seek  to  rejuvenate  populations  by  immigration  and  the  mixture  of  races. 

The  theory  of  social  exchange  is  connected  with  that  of  the  cyclic  development  of  the 
population;  the  periods  of  the  cycle  include  at  the  beginning  a slow  growth  of  the  nations, 
then  a temporary  stability  of  the  real  rates,  and  finally  a progressive  decline,  ending  in  complete 
disappearance.  This  is  represented  as  a natural  phenomenon  analogous  to  that  of  the 
individual  life.  The  decline  in  reproductive  power  in  a nation  is  a sign  of  its  decadence. 
The  families  which  are  in  the  vanguard  of  this  evolution  are  destined  to  decline  and  disappear. 
The  nations  which  are  on  the  decline  become  pacifist  and  lose  their  spirit  of  initiative. 
Through  social  metabolism,  the  specific  characters  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  tend  to 
spread  to  the  whole  nation  : ethnic  characters,  language,  customs,  sentiments,  traditions.  The 
final  decadence  comes  when,  in  the  lower  classes  themselves,  the  birth  rate  becomes  smaller 
and  smaller. 

The  theory  of  Pareto  on  the  circulation  of  the  elites  assigns  a role  to  the  modifications 
which  take  place  in  the  size  of  the  social  reserves  apt  to  maintain  the  elite  in  power  ”, 
and  to  the  degeneration  which  results  from  those  modifications. 

Finally,  Roberto  Michels  thinks  that  in  our  time  the  tendency  to  acquire  power  based 
on  technical  progress  and  political  success  seems  to  be  stronger  than  the  tendency 
to  develop  purely  intellectual  and  moral  energies.  Intellectual  and  economic  values  are  more 
and  more  subordinated,  nearly  everywhere,  to  other  social  values.  The  result  is  a serious 
modification  in  the  orientation  of  movements  of  social  advance.  (Comitato  italiano  per  le 
studio  dei  problemi  della  populazione.  l^a  se^fone  italiana  dell’ Ins tituto  Internationale  di  sociologia 
al  Congresso  di  Bruxelles.,  25-29  Agosto,  1935,  vi-241  pp.). 

The  Hew  Survey  of  L^ondon  l^ife  and  J^abour  (1928-1931)  reached  a similar  conclusion  as  to 
the  importance  of  the  personal  qualities  of  workers  in  modem  machine  industry  with  relation 
to  vocational  training. 
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which  may  be  regarded  as,  at  the  most,  distinctly  mediocre  The 
lasting  effect  of  the  marriage  loans  in  Germany  (1933)  is  still  widely 
questioned  The  apparent  effects  of  the  other  measures  have  proved 


^ The  effects  of  the  family  allowances  on  health  (and  on  the  death-rate  among  mothers 
and  children  born  alive,  etc.)  have,  on  the  contrary,  been  unquestionably  favourable;  but 
they  have  proved  quite  inadequate  to  maintain  the  stability  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  nation. 

Here  are  two  schedules  of  family  allowances  under  the  French  legislation  : 27  or  60  francs 
a month  for  the  first  child,  to  321  or  540  francs  for  the  sixth  child.  These  sums  will  be 
uniformly  increased  if  there  is  further  fluctuation  in  the  currency. 

The  clearing  fund  of  the  Paris  region  decided  to  increase  family  allowances  very  consi- 
derably beginning  October  i,  1936.  To  give  an  example  : in  the  Department  of  the  Seine, 
the  mother  of  a family  of  five  children,  who  received  3,360  francs  per  annum  will  receive 
7,200  francs,  and  the  mothers  of  the  largest  families  (12  children)  will  receive  24,000  francs 
a year  instead  of  10,080.  On  October  15,  1936,  35  funds  had  already  increased  their  schedules 
(Revue  de  PAlliance  Nationale,  October,  1936,  p.  265). 

Since  the  Matignon  Agreement  and  the  arbitration  in  the  Paris  metal  industries,  a clear 
distinction  is  drawn  between  variations  in  wages  and  variations  in  family  allowances.  The 
allowances  made  to  civil  servants  are  still  the  highest.  Nevertheless,  the  birth  rate  is  lower 
in  this  social  category  than  in  other  social  classes. 

When  the  population  of  France  declined  in  1935,  the  i8th  Congres  de  natalite  (Lyon, 
25-26  September,  1935),  demanded  that  8 or  9 milliards  of  francs  a year  be  devoted  to  family 
allowances  in  order  to  adapt  wages  to  the  demographic  revolution.  It  is  not  certain  that 
even  this  sum  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  real  costs  of  living  of  additional  children,  which  are 
not  much  inferior  to  those  of  adults.  The  Congress  was  unable  to  agree  as  to  the  allocation 
of  the  huge  burdens  which  would  be  involved  by  such  a measure  (State,  employer,  childless 
persons). 

In  the  copious  literature  on  this  subject,  we  note  among  the  most  recent  studies, 
D,  V.  Glass,  The  Struggle  for  Population,  Oxford,  1936.  This  book,  however,  deals  with  only 
a part  of  the  more  than  twenty  countries  which  already  have  systems  of  family  allowances. 

In  Belgium,  the  monthly  tariff  is  only  1 5 francs  for  the  first  child,  20  francs  for  the  second 
40  for  the  third,  70  for  the  fourth,  and  100  francs  for  the  fifth  and  following. 

In  New  Zealand,  family  allowances  are  only  2 shillings  a week  for  each  child  from  the 
third  child  onwards,  and  in  New  South  Wales,  the  maximum  rate  is  5s.  for  each  child. 

The  measures  taken  to  induce  society  to  honour  the  mothers  of  many  children  (prizes, 
distinctions,  congratulations  over  the  radio)  are  still  less  adequate  to  ensure  a greater  growth 
of  the  population  than  are  family  allowances,  though  an  atmosphere  favourable  to  the  large 
family  is  by  no  means  a negligible  factor. 

^ The  world  has  had  the  surprise  of  seeing  the  annual  increase  of  the  German  population 
rise  from  226,000  in  1932  to  450,000  in  1934,  and  the  birth-rate  from  14.7  in  1932  to  19.4 
in  1935.  According  to  the  estimate  of  the  statistical  bureau  of  the  Reich,  the  absolute  number 
of  births  continued  to  increase  in  1936,  being  20,000  greater  that  year  than  the  preceding 
year.  But  the  birth-rate  dropped  from  19.4  per  1,000  in  1935  to  19. i in  1936  {Wirtschaft  und 
Statistik,  1937,  No.  4,  p.  164). 

The  increase  in  births  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  increases  in  the  number  of  marriages 
in  1933  and  1934.  It  is  known  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  marriages  was  largely 
obtained  by  making  a loan  of  a maximum  of  1,000  RM.  to  young  married  couples;  these  loans 
are  transformed  into  gifts  at  the  birth  of  a child.  These  means  do  not  seem  to  be  constantly 
effective,  since  1935  saw  a decline  in  the  marriage  rate,  and  this  decline  was  even  more  accen- 
tuated in  the  last  nine  months  of  1936.  However,  the  number  of  marriages  was  still  more 
than  20%  higher  than  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1932,  and  the  marriage  rate  remains  at  a 
higher  level  than  has  been  attained  by  any  other  European  country  (9.4%).  Thus  it  is 
hard  to  say  yet  how  far  the  marriage  loans  and  gifts  are  responsible  for  the  increased  birth 
rate  in  Germany. 

The  latter  is  certainly  due  in  large  part  to  the  stricter  penal  repression  of  artificial 
abortions.  There  are  still  other  factors  which  must  also  be  taken  into  account  here,  notably 
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even  smaller  : prizes  and  other  public  aids  and  distinctions  to  large 
families,  policy  of  heavier  taxes  on  celibates  and  childless  couples; 
adaptation  of  social  insurance,  protection  of  children  and  mothers, 
housing,  education  of  children,  etc. 

Certain  authors  think  that  it  is  only  in  a society  built  upon  the 
principles  of  an  idealistic  communism  that  an  effective  equalisation  of 
the  costs  of  raising  a family  could  be  attained.  Enid  Charles  cites,  for 
example,  the  following  factors  which  might  operate  in  this  direction  : 
(a)  maternity  at  a very  early  age;  (b)  reduction  of  harmful  abortions; 
{c)  decentralisation  of  industry  and  redistribution  of  the  population; 
{d)  pre-natal  clinics ; (e)  protection  of  mothers  and  children ; (/)  collective 
education  of  children,  with  a view,  notably,  to  enabling  them  to  work 
from  a very  early  age;  (g)  increase  in  the  confidence  of  the  population 
in  the  future 

In  fact,  however,  once  the  population  had  reached  a certain  level 
of  cultural  life,  the  birth-rate  diminished  in  the  U.S.S.R.  also,  to  a very 
marked  degree  (in  the  Ukraine,  for  example).  Moreover,  the  early 
radical  reforms  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  concerning  the  emancipation  and  the 
employment  of  women,  facilities  for  the  dissolution  of  family  ties, 
collective  education  of  children,  possibilities  of  abortion,  and  free 
birth  control  clinics,  were  later  considerably  limited.  Again,  the  system 
of  family  allowances  has  recently  been  introduced  in  the  U.S.S.R., 
but  only  beginning  with  the  seventh  child. 

All  forms  of  pressure  or  sanction  against  individuals  who  do  not 
perform,  to  the  extent  desired  by  the  State,  their  ‘‘  duty  ’’  of  reproduction 
seem  to  us  both  inopportune  and  ineffective.  (On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  no  more  possible  to  reduce  unemployment  by  simple  appeals  to  the 
pure  and  simple  limitation  of  the  number  of  children  in  the  working 
class). 

According  to  the  natalists  ”,  an  incease  in  the  birth-rate  can  be 
obtained  only  by  the  following  means  : {a)  modifying  economic  and 


the  change  in  the  number  of  illegitimate  children.  According  to  the  statistics  of  certain  large 
cities,  and  in  particular  the  very  thorough  survey  made  at  Liibeck,  the  subsidised  marriages 
seem  to  have  been  twice  as  fertile  as  the  others.  There  was  also  a more  marked  tendency 
to  have  a second  child  in  these  subsidised  marriages  than  in  marriages  in  general  (See  Sor^iale 
Praxis,  1937,  No.  14,  col.  402). 

After  the  increase  in  the  number  of  marriages  and  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  reservoir 
of  nubile  persons,  a steady  decline  in  the  future  number  of  marriages  in  the  Reich  is  to  be 
expected. 

^ E.  Charles,  The  Menace  of  Underpopulation.  M Biological  Study  of  the  Decline  of  Population 
Growth.  London,  1935.  pp.  418  ff. 
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social  conditions  in  such  a way  as  to  give  young  couples  the  desire  and 
the  courage  to  conform  to  the  law  of  nature  {b)  limiting  the  danger 
that  children  will  become  “ cannon  fodder  {c)  diminishing  the  risks 
and  pains  of  maternity  and  reducing  infant  mortality  (puericulture) ; 
{d)  relieving  the  anxiety  of  parents  as  far  as  possible  regarding  the 
education  and  the  future  of  their  children;  finally,  {e)  modifying  the 
laws  against  artificial  abortion  so  as  to  make  them  effective.  All  these 
measures,  however,  unless  they  are  made  the  subject  of  an  international 
agreement,  are  likely  to  lead  the  nations  to  enter  upon  a demographic 
armament  race. 

In  so  far  as  the  nations  are  really  disposed  to  make  the  great  reforms 
necessary  to  secure  a real  increase  in  the  birth-rate,  it  is  desirable  and 
probable  that  they  will  seize  this  opportunity  to  seek  at  the  same  time 
the  qualitative  demographic  optimum  by  the  eugenic  improvement  of 
the  race. 

9)  The  theories  of  the  economic  optimum  have  not  given  enough  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  of  the  demographic  optimum.  They  have  in 
particular  neglected  to  examine  with  sufficient  care  the  influence  of  the 
social  situation  on  the  birth-rate  and  especially  the  differentiation  of  the 
birth-rate  according  to  rural  or  urban  residence,  occupation,  system  of 
agricultural  ownership,  quality  of  the  soil  and  mode  of  colonisation, 
family  allowances,  religion,  etc.  Yet  a rational  and  balanced  optimum 
policy  depends  in  large  measure  on  the  scientific  advances  which  are 
already  taking  shape  in  these  fields. 

There  is  still  research  work  needed,  especially  in  two  directions 

The  great  problem  is  whether,  in  the  future,  welfare  will  depend 
in  the  first  place  on  economic  or  on  demographic  factors.  The  interaction 
of  these  factors  and  their  effects  on  welfare  form  a problem  which  has 
not  yet  been  worked  out  for  the  past.  The  economists  in  general 
think  that  demographic  changes  are  chiefly  due  to  economic  causes,  and 
that  the  economic  effects  of  demographic  changes  are  not  of  equal 
importance. 

In  the  other  camp,  R.  R.  Kuczynski,  for  example,  says  on  this 
point  : “ The  scanty  knowledge  which  we  have  so  far  seems  to  indicate 
that  prosperity  and  depression  do  not  affect  essentially  the  numbers  of 


^ See  on  this  subject  Imre  Ferenczi  : l^es  difficultes  demographiques  de  la  politique  sociale 
internafionale.  Reprinted  from  the  review  Assicurazioni  sociali,  Rome,  1933,  pp.  3 f- 
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marriages,  births,  deaths  and  emigrants,  but  do  influence  considerably 
the  numbers  of  immigrants  ’’ 

Similarly,  Carr-Saunders  thinks  that  while  changes  in  economic 
conditions  may  provoke  certain  fluctuations  in  the  birth  rate,  they  cannot 
change  its  general  curve 

A current  example,  which  shows  that  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  economic 
system  which  is  generally  the  essential  factor  in  the  demographic  evo- 
lution, is  furnished  by  Japan.  When  capitalistic  methods  of  production 
and  trade  were  introduced  into  that  country,  population  trends  under- 
went a radical  change.  Whereas,  during  the  period  of  isolation,  the 
moral  law  of  the  country  limited  the  family  to  three  children,  capitalism 
produced,  even  more  than  during  the  great  industrial  revolution  in 
England,  a totally  different  conception  of  the  family,  favourable  to  an 
increase  in  the  population.  In  fact,  the  population  of  Japan  proper 
grew  from  30  million  in  1870  to  70  million  in  1935.  About  800,000 
children  are  born  each  year,  but  this  fact  has  not  prevented,  until 
recently  at  any  rate,  a steady  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
population.  But,  because  of  overcrowding  and  the  exhaustion  of  the 
soil,  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  exportation  of  industrial  products 
and  the  barriers  to  emigration,  the  restriction  of  births  is  beginning  to 
be  recommended  or  officially  tolerated  in  Japan.  As  this  tendency 
cannot  notably  relieve  the  situation  before  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
— though  the  birth  rate  is  probably  destined  to  decline  later  on  consi- 
derably further  — , the  problem  of  overpopulation,  in  its  most  acute 
form,  dominates  the  future  of  Japan. 

On  the  other  hand,  a certain  decline  of  economic  life  is  already  to 
be  traced  to  the  demographic  saturation  of  the  old  continent.  In  fact, 
in  Europe,  there  is  no  longer  either  the  necessity  or  the  possibility  of 
creating  certain  branches  of  production,  in  the  absence  of  a large  number 
of  children.  Europe  will  be  reduced  to  concentrating  more  and  more 
on  the  production  of  quality  goods  and  on  the  offer  of  personal 
services 


^ R.  R.  Kuc2ynski,  Economic  Causes  and  Consequences  of  Population  Movements  (in  Index 
(Svenska  Handelsbanken),  Stockholm,  November,  1936,  p.  231).  See,  however,  on  this 
subject  A.  Losch,  Bevolkerungswellen  und  Wechsellagen,  Jena,  1936;  and,  on  the  same  subject. 
Dr.  Ackermann,  Schmollers  Jahrbiicher,  February,  1937,  pp.  91-98. 

^ A.  M.  Carr-Saunders,  Population  Problems,  p.  284. 

^ J.  B.  Condliffe,  Population  Movements  and  International  Trade.  Index,  July,  1936, 
p.  145.  Andre  Siegfried,  Ta  Crise  de  PTurope,  Paris,  1935. 
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In  consequence  of  the  decline  of  population  in  the  countries  of 
European  civilisation,  it  is  expected,  in  general,  that  there  will  be  a 
certain  reduction  in  international  trade,  but  to  an  extent  which  would 
not  prevent  an  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living  even  of  large 
families.  In  spite  of  the  great  development  of  industrial  economy 
overseas,  Europe  still  accounts  for  45  % of  the  world’s  exports  and  for 
5 5 % of  its  imports,  while  the  United  States  has  only  10  %,  the  U.S.S.R. 
2 % and  Japan  3 % of  world  trade.  In  the  future,  to  be  sure,  the  volume 
of  the  economic  evolution  of  the  world  will  no  longer  be  determined 
by  the  population  of  Europe  — notably  by  Western  Europe  (250  million 
people  — one-eighth  of  the  population  of  the  world)  — but  by  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  total  population  of  the  globe,  which  will  scarcely 
slow  down  in  the  next  few  generations. 

The  harmonious  evolution  of  the  economic,  social  and  demographic 
optimum  depends  in  large  measure  on  the  solution  of  two  capital  pro- 
blems of  world  policy  : (i)  the  rapprochement  of  the  ‘‘  two  Europes  ”, 
and  (2)  the  elimination  of  race  prejudices  in  judging  the  rate  of  increase 
of  the  white  nations  and  the  coloured  peoples. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  problems,  it  means  suppressing  the  oppo- 
sition created  between  the  Northwest  and  the  Southeast  of  Europe  by 
the  unequal  distribution  of  the  three  factors  of  production  : capital, 
raw  materials,  and  labour.  This  opposition  constitutes  in  fact  one  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  realisation  of  welfare,  of  security, 
and  of  the  balanced  demographic  evolution  of  the  continent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  solution  of  this  problem  depends  essentially  on  the 
moderating  of  the  pride  and  egoism  of  the  different  nations  and  on  the 
restoration  of  international  confidence. 

Thorough  knowledge  of  the  common  demographic  evolution  of 
all  the  races  belonging  to  the  same  systems  of  civilisation,  and  a clear 
and  scientific  distinction  between  the  problems  of  racial  hygiene  and  of 
racial  policy  are  indispensable  conditions  for  the  overcoming  of  the 
serious  ideological  obstacles  which  at  present  hinder  the  realisation  of 
the  integral  optimum  of  world  population. 

B.  — Milieu,  racial  hygiene,  and  “ racism  ” 

The  nations,  indeed,  should  not  be  judged  solely  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  number  of  individuals,  who  develop  under  the  influence  of 
external  factors;  the  considerable  differences  in  the  quality  of  these 
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individuals  constitute  a factor  which  must  not  be  neglected.  Individual 
qualities,  whether  inherited  (genetic  constitutions)  or  acquired,  affect 
the  economic  output  of  the  man,  his  material  welfare,  and  the  happiness 
of  his  family  life.  For  the  nations  themselves,  the  selective  breeding 
of  families  and  of  races  (miscegenation)  is  of  vital  interest.  However, 
the  maintenance  of  the  present  size  of  the  population  seems  to  be  an 
indispensable  condition  for  the  carrying  out  of  such  selection;  it  would 
even  be  desirable  to  have  an  adequate  rate  of  growth  if  one  wishes  to 
be  in  a position  to  eliminate  the  reproduction  of  elements  which  are 
worthless  and  unfit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  history  of  the  most  prolific 
populations  proves  that  number  is  by  no  means  in  all  respects  a sign  of 
superior  biological  quality. 

i)  Tjpo  opposed  theoretical  conceptions  are  still  current  as  concerns 
the  essential  conditions  of  the  quality  of  population  : one  of  sociological 
nature  attaches  the  greatest  importance  to  the  environment  of 
birth  and  education,  that  is,  to  economic  and  social  conditions  (class 
situation)  and  therefore  also  to  social  policy.  It  is  a conception  which 
leads  its  partisans  in  general  to  favour  the  multiplication  of  the  upper 
classes  of  society.  The  anthropologist  Niceforo  has  even  tried  to  prove 
that,  from  the  biological  standpoint,  the  poor  are  absolutely  inferior 
to  the  rich.  Similarly,  experimental  psychology  has  shown  that  there 
is  an  essential  difference  in  intellectual  aptitudes  between  the  different 
social  classes. 

The  other  conception,  on  the  contrary,  based  on  the  natural  sciences 
and  on  Darwin’s  ideas  relative  to  the  “ struggle  for  existence  ”,  considers 
that  a large  number  of  children,  regardless  of  class,  is  necessary  in  order 
to  make  possible  a natural  selection  in  favour  of  the  ‘‘  fittest  ”. 

Eugenics,  founded  by  the  Englishman  Galton  (Hereditary  Genius^ 
1869),  and  renamed  racial  hygiene  (‘'  Rassenhygiene  ”)  by  the  German 
scholars  Platz  and  Schallmeyer,  seeks  to  discover  the  laws  according 
to  which  hereditary  dispositions  are  transmitted  from  one  generation 
to  another.  The  results  of  the  researches  of  this  science  ought  one  day 
to  make  possible  the  voluntary  operation  of  a rational  selection  of  men 
who  are  fit  for  parenthood  and  the  exclusion  of  the  diseased  and  dege- 
nerate from  procreation  (Erbpflege).  Furthermore,  in  the  opinion  of 
Galton  and  his  school,  while  natural  selection  in  the  Darwinian  sense, 
tends  in  general  to  improve  the  human  race,  social  assistance  has  an 
unfavourable  influence  in  this  field.  For  this  reason,  the  partisans  of 
eugenics  are  generally  hostile  to  humanitarian  policy. 
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2)  Among  the  great  modern  political  doctrines,  socialism  ^ and  the 
doctrine  of  ethical  (religious)  solidarity  have  taken  no  stand  as  yet  in 
regard  to  the  problems  of  racial  hygiene,  as  they  consider  that  this 
science  is  still  incomplete.  These  two  doctrines  are  primarily  concerned 
with  the  physical  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  present  generation,  and 
seek  merely  to  awaken  a sense  of  responsibility  for  the  health  of  future 
generations. 

Fascism  has  not  taken  any  important  eugenic  measures  either, 
judging  that  the  science  of  heredity  is  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  to 
be  applied  in  population  policy. 

National-socialism,  on  the  contrary,  has  adopted  the  principles  of 
racial  hygiene  and  made  them  the  fundamental  basis  of  its  demographic, 
economic,  and  political  doctrine.  The  national-socialist  movement,  in 
fact,  from  the  outset,  deduced  from  the  political  theory  known  as  neo- 
universalism  (Spann),  and  perhaps  still  more  from  French  literary 
neo-nationalism,  the  thesis  that  the  collective  life  of  men  exerts  a decisive 
control  on  the  ideas,  interests,  and  actions  of  individuals.  In  conformity 
with  this  starting-point,  the  national-socialist  State  has  made  racial 
hygiene  the  essential  object  of  its  social  policy  and  has  built  up  a very 
powerful  propaganda  in  favour  of  these  ideas  Over  against  the  policy 


^ According  to  the  doctrine  of  historical  materialism,  man  is  a product  of  his  environ- 
ment and  in  particular  of  the  economic  system.  Only  a complete  transformation  of  the 
capitalist  system  will  make  it  possible  to  bring  about  a real  improvement  in  living  conditions. 
However,  certain  Marxist  authors  have  made  an  effort  to  recognise  the  importance  of  the 
problem  of  biological  heredity,  notably  Karl  Kautsky,  Oda  Olberg,  and  the  syndicalist 
Karl  Valentin  Muller  {A.rbeiterhewegung  und  Bevolkerungsfrage,  Jena,  1927).  The  latter  author 
thinks  that  the  fate  of  socialism  depends  on  the  existence  of  able  leaders,  and  he  has  tried 
to  introduce  the  teachings  of  Eugenics  into  the  Socialist  system.  Max  Weber  has  recognised 
the  importance  of  psychological  qualities  for  aptitude  for  work,  but  has  expressed  doubts 
as  to  whether  racial  hygiene  is  far  enough  advanced  to  be  useful  in  the  psycho-physical  study 
of  work. 

^ According  to  the  present  form  of  the  official  national  socialist  theory  (lecture  delivered 
by  Dr.  Hans  Heinrich  Lammers,  Secretary  of  State  and  Head  of  the  Chancellery  of  the  Reich, 
before  the  Hungarian  Society  of  Jurists  at  Budapest,  December  5,  1936,  on  The  national- 
socialist  doctrine  of  the  State  ”,  Pester  Ployd,  December  6,  1936),  men  bound  together  by 
blood,  the  soil,  customs,  and  language,  constitute  a natural  collective  organism,  to  which  the 
individual  belongs,  not  by  virtue  of  his  own  decision,  but  because  of  the  mere  fact  of  his 
birth  and  quite  apart  from  his  own  will.  The  collective  organism  is  the  primary  phenomenon, 
and  its  maintenance  and  its  development  constitute  the  task  and  the  object  of  the  individual 
life.  The  State,  from  this  viewpoint,  is  nothing  else  than  the  external  form  of  the  community 
of  a people;  and  the  principal  task  of  the  State  is  the  maintenance  of  the  racial  bases  of  the 
people  and  the  realisation  of  the  real  community  of  the  nation  in  all  domains.  The  conclusion 
is  striking  : “ A logical  consequence  of  the  fundamental  thesis  of  the  existence  of  national 
organisms  bound  by  the  tie  of  blood  and  willed  by  God  is  love  of  peace.  The  aim  of  the 
Third  Reich  is  therefore  peace  within  and  peace  among  the  nations 
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of  welfare,  this  movement  has  set  up  the  principle  that  the  influence  of 
racial  hygiene  is  decisive  for  national  economy.  The  improvement 
of  the  social  environment  and  all  that  contributes  to  it  (social  betterment, 
education,  instruction,  social  reform)  can  influence  man  only  within 
the  limits  set  by  hereditary  dispositions  On  the  other  hand,  national- 
socialism  does  not  deny  that  the  possibility  of  developing  these  original 
dispositions  depends  in  a certain  measure  on  the  social  environment. 
It  is  important,  according  to  this  doctrine,  to  end  the  anti-selective 
reproduction  which  is  favoured  by  social  assistance  and  aggravated  by 
the  neo-Malthusian  practices  of  the  upper  social  classes,  who  represent 
the  best  racial  elements ; and  to  resort,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  compulsory 
sterilisation  of  the  sick,  of  degenerates,  and  of  all  who  have  hereditary 
defects.  This  last  measure  is  regarded,  moreover,  as  a means  of 
relieving  considerably  the  finances  of  the  State.  The  financial  burden 
to  the  State  of  persons  who  are  ill  and  who  therefore  consume  without 
producing  has  been  estimated  in  Germany  at  about  500  million  marks 
a year. 

Starting  from  this  consideration,  the  positive  policy  regarding  the 
family  has  been  orientated  in  Germany  in  the  direction  of  the  principle 
of  social  hygiene.  The  scientific  partisans  of  these  principles,  however, 
charge  the  national-socialist  State  with  having  based  its  application  of 
those  principles  on  ill-understood,  hastily  applied,  or  unduly  generalised 
truths,  and  of  having,  in  particular,  made  sterilisation  compulsory  in 
the  case  of  diseases  the  hereditary  character  of  which  is  doubtful, 
(about  100,000  cases  of  sterilisation  in  1934  and  1935)  etc. 

Greater  prudence  is  being  observed  at  present,  and  in  case  of 
sterilisation  under  the  law  on  hereditary  diseases,  indemnities  may  be 
granted  in  application  of  the  law  on  family  allowances  (Familienunter- 
stiitzungsgesetz  of  March  30,  1936) 

3)  Political  racism  ”,  an  arbitrary  extension  of  the  idea  of  racial 
hygiene  in  a national-socialist  sense,  not  uninfluenced  by  the  foreign 
writers  Gobineau,  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain,  and  even  Georges 
Sorel,  is  based  on  the  myth  of  the  superior  value  of  the  race  in  question. 
The  numbers  of  this  race  ought  accordingly  to  be  increased  to  an 


1 See  Hans  F.  K.  Gunter  : R.assenkunde  des  deutschen  Volkes,  Munich,  1930,  p.  14. 

^ The  law  to  prevent  the  procreation  of  persons  suffering  from  hereditary  diseases, 
July  14,  1933  (Gesetz  zur  Verhtitung  erbkranken  Nachwuchses)  continued  however,  at  least 
until  1937,  to  produce  a wave  of  sterilisations  which  has  aroused  some  anxiety  among 
“ natalists 
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unlimited  extent  by  means  of  a biological  selection  excluding,  in  parti- 
cular, mixture  with  other  ‘‘  races  ’’  arbitrarily  defined,  with  the  object 
of  securing  world  mastery  ” for  the  superior  race 

The  most  eminent  anthropologists  share,  however,  the 
opinion  of  Griffith  Taylor  : I do  not  think  that  race  is  as  important 
as  environment  in  the  coming  economic  struggles  for  supremacy  ” 
Material  civilisation  and  notably  the  industrial  revolution  have  not 
bestowed  on  the  white  race  a final  supremacy.  ‘‘  I have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  so-called  Nordic  races  do  not  stand  out  as  the  most 
advanced  type  of  man  All  the  European  nations,  according  to  this 
author,  have  issued  from  mixtures  of  races,  and  these  mixtures  have 
created  the  most  powerful  States  (Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  etc.). 
The  obstacles  and  prejudices  which  hinder  mixed  marriages  and  approach 
of  standards  of  living  of  whites  and  Mongolians  will  progressively 
disappear,  even  in  Australia.  Only  in  the  case  of  the  negroes  does  this 
author  foresee  the  necessity  of  a period  of  successive  mixtures  before 
this  goal  can  be  attained. 

According  to  Professor  Eugene  Pittard,  “ what  can  be  said  after 
our  numerous  investigations  is  that  no  State,  not  even  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  which  are  perhaps  the  least  mixed,  can  boast  of  possessing 
within  its  political  limits  a population  which  is  racially  homogeneous 
He  recognises,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  undoubtedly  are  certain 
racial  diseases,  cancer,  for  example,  which  do  not  affect  all  men  in  the 
same  way  or  in  the  same  proportions.  The  quality  of  the  blood  is  not 
the  same  in  all  races.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  study  the  influence  of 
environment  and  of  crossing  on  races 

It  is  particularly  difficult  at  present  to  distinguish  between  the 
influence  of  the  material  environment  and  that  of  ethnical  and  cultural 


^ Adolf  Hitler  says,  in  Mein  Kampf,  Munich,  1930,  p.  782  : “ ...  But  the  State  which,  in  a 
period  of  racial  decadence,  devotes  its  energies  to  caring  for  its  best  racial  elements  will 
inevitably  become  one  day  master  of  the  world  ”. 

The  national-socialist  legislation  thus  far  adopted  includes  the  following  important 
laws  : Law  on  citizenship  in  the  Reich,  September  17,  1935  (Reichsbiirgergesetz) ; Law  on  the 
safeguarding  of  German  blood  and  of  German  honour,  September  15,  1935  (Gesetz  zum 
Schutze  des  Deutschen  Blutes  und  der  deutschen  Ehre)  ; Law  for  the  safeguarding  of  the 
hereditary  health  of  the  German  people,  October  15,  1935  (Gesetz  zum  Schutze  der  Erb- 
gesundheit  des  deutschen  Volkes  (Ehegesundheitsgesetz)). 

^Griffith  Taylor,  V^ace  and  Environment^  London,  1927,  pp.  336  ff. 

^ Journal  de  Geneve,  November  23,  1936.  See  also  the  communications  of  Rene  Martial 
and  of  Egon  von  Eikstedt  at  the  Population  Congress  at  Berlin  in  1935  on  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  finding  accurate  criteria  of  race  {Bevolkerungsfragen.  Report  — Munich,  1936, 
pp.  486-495). 
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conditions  on  the  quality  of  the  labour  supply  of  a country.  In  India, 
for  example,  it  is  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the  loss  of  human  energy 
as  compared  with  the  productivity  of  labour  in  European  countries, 
is  due  to  unfavourable  conditions  of  health  and  sanitation  and  to  the 
high  proportion  of  illiterates  (92  %).  On  the  other  hand,  to  obtain  a 
complete  explanation  of  this  state  of  affairs,  the  role  of  the  racial  moral 
factor  should  not  be  neglected.  The  Hindus  are  characterised  by  a 
very  marked  quietism  and  by  a sentiment  of  fatalism,  whereas  other 
nations  have  a much  more  positive  and  realistic  conception  of  life  or 
are  animated  by  an  unlimited  faith  in  the  national  future.  Certain 
traditional  social  and  family  institutions  — for  example,  in  India,  the 
caste  system,  child  marriage,  the  joint  family  system,  the  segregation  of 
the  “ untouchables  ” — also  explain  in  part  the  excessive  differences  in 
the  rate  of  demographic  development,  which,  however,  is  above  all 
subject  to  the  influence  of  the  social  and  economic  situation  and 
evolution 

It  is  also  comprehensible  that  the  majority  of  nations  should  be 
unable  to  neglect  the  point  of  view  of  their  social  homogeneity,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  regulating  the  immigration  of  foreign  races 
But  what  is  true  for  the  main  races,  sharply  differentiated  from  one 
another,  is  not  entirely  applicable  to  the  different  nuances,  more  or  less 
marked,  within  the  same  ‘‘  race  ’k  Moreover,  it  is  well  established  that 
the  transfer  of  the  different  main  races  from  one  country  to  another 
presents  diminishing  geographical  and  climatic  difficulties  2,  that  race- 
mixtures  give  more  and  more  satisfactory  results,  and  that  these  results 
are  sometimes  even  superior  to  those  produced  by  marriages  within  the 
same  race  It  remains  true,  however,  that  there  are  very  great  physical 
and  intellectual  differences  between  the  main  races,  symbolised  by  the 
difference  in  pigmentation. 


^ For  India,  see  : Dr.  Rajani  Kanta  Das,  The  Problem  of  India’s  Overpopulation.  A.ctes  du 
Congr'es  international  pour  les  Etudes  sur  la  Population,  Rome,  1932;  K.  C.  K.  E.,  Probable 
Trend  of  Population  Growth  in  India,  Ind.  Journ.  Med.  Res.,  23,  July  i,  1935,  pp.  205-217; 
Thomas,  P.  J.,  Population  and  Production,  1920-1932;  paper  read  at  the  Indian  Economic 
Conference,  Patna,  Madras,  The  Diocesan  Press,  1935;  and  D.  G.  Karve,  Population  and 
Poverty  in  India.  Oxford  University  Press,  1937. 

2 We  may  note  here,  for  example,  that  according  to  tests  made  by  American  psychologists, 
at  Honolulu  by  the  Binet  method,  Chinese  children  obtained  an  intelligence  quotient  even 
higher  than  American,  European,  or  Japanese  children  (See  Nauming  Liu,  loc.  cit.,  p.  193). 

^ In  judging  the  fertility  and  the  qualitative  consequences  of  inter-racial  marriages,  it 
is  always  necessary  to  consider  in  what  social  classes  they  take  place. 
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4)  Qualitative  population  policy  is  still  completely  in  a state  of  flux. 

a)  The  German  “ racists  ” already  admit  that  the  German  people 
is  the  product  of  a mixture  of  families  biologically  foreign  to  one 
another  and  issued  from  races  as  yet  unknown.  Nor  have  they  succeeded 
in  establishing  objective  criteria  for  the  measurement  of  the  value  or 
non-value  of  the  pure  and  impure  races  said  to  be  superior  and  inferior  k 
Little  remains,  after  the  successive  official  restrictions  of  the  original 
national-socialist  doctrine,  of  the  over-simple  principle  that  the  maximum 
size  of  their  own  nation  was  compatible  with  the  ideal  of  attaining  the  world 
optimum  by  peaceful  means.  Rarely  in  history  has  an  ideological 
principle  created  with  such  rapidity  so  much  friction  and  so  many 
international  conflicts  as  the  idea  of  the  political  unity,  throughout  the 
world,  of  persons  of  the  same  ethnical  or  racial  origin  (Volkstum), 
regardless  of  legal  nationality  (Staatsangehorigkeit).  This  conception 
seems  calculated  to  re-establish,  in  relations  between  the  peoples,  the 
brutal  right  of  the  strongest;  it  hinders  optimum  exchanges  of  popu- 
lations, and  also  endangers  the  existence  of  minorities  within  certain 
States. 

h)  Again,  the  science  of  eugenics  is  beginning  to  recognise  the 
importance  of  environment  for  racial  hygiene.  The  theoretical  studies 
which  have  been  made  since  the  war  have  once  more  drawn  attention  to 
certain  dangers  created  in  civilised  society  by  the  exaggerated  application 
of  medical  and  social  measures  and  of  a policy  of  assistance,  which 
hinder  the  natural  elimination  of  a large  number  of  unhealthy  elements 
(though  these  measures  have  not,  in  this  regard,  so  general  an  influence 
as  the  eugenists  claim).  Moreover,  eugenics  is  still  unable  to  provide 
positive  indications  which  would  make  it  possible,  concretely,  to  favour 
the  increase  of  the  families  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  encourage. 
Professor  J.  E.  Huxley  admitted,  in  a Galton  Lecture  delivered  before 
the  Eugenics  Society  of  London  (February  17,  1936),  that  it  is  necessary 
to  resort  to  social  reforms;  and  he  declared  that  it  was  necessary  to 
prevent  the  latter  becoming  the  object  of  rivalry  between  eugenists 
and  sociologists  “. 


^ A.  Ruttke,  Volkskunde  statt  Bevolkerungswissenschaft,  Volkspflege  statt  Bevdlkermgspolitik, 
Archiv  fur  Bevolkerungswissenschaft.  (Volkskunde  und  Bevolkerungspolitik),  No.  4,  1936, 
p.  201 ; A.  Helboek,  Wo  steht  die  Volkskunde  und  wo  sollte  sie  stehen  ? Ibid.,  p.  207.  See  also 
Grundlagen  der  Erb-  und  Kassenpflege.  (Symposium)  Berlin,  1936. 

^ ''  We  eugenists  must  no  longer  think  of  environment  only  in  its  possible  dysgenic  or 
non-eugenic  effects,  but  must  study  it  as  an  indispensable  ally.  Changes  in  the  social  environ- 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  real  science  of  eugenics  has  already  rejected 
the  tendencies  based  on  purely  political  sentiments  : i)  it  does  not 
countenance  the  apotheosis  of  one’s  own  race  and  the  stigmatising  of 
marriages  between  persons  of  “ races  ” which  are  foreign  to  each  other; 
2)  it  refuses  to  consider  war  as  an  efficacious  eugenic  measure,  for  war 
selects  in  exactly  the  wrong  direction ; it  is  the  surest  means  of  destroying 
the  fittest  and  thus  tends  to  prevent  the  procreation  of  a healthy  and 
vigorous  progeniture  3)  The  science  of  eugenics,  finally,  rejects 
the  view  that  the  solution  of  the  social  question  not  only  requires,  in 
the  long  run,  a sound  demographic  basis,  but  also  involves  a decline  in 
the  standard  of  living  and  a limitation  of  social  and  political  rights, 
to  be  replaced  by  an  extension  of  the  role  of  the  State  in  the  field  of 
welfare  and  assistance,  with  a view  to  an  unlimited  growth  of  the 
population  ^ at  a cost  which  would,  in  reality,  be  too  great  for  the  forces 
of  the  nation. 

<r)  Finally,  a scientific  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  harmonise  the  Marxist  faith  in  the  omnipotence  of  environment  with 
the  claims  of  eugenics.  According  to  Professor  H.  E.  Muller,  Director 
of  research  in  hereditary  biology  in  the  Academy  of  Science  at  Moscow, 
Marx  did  not  claim  that  each  individual  was  of  equal  value,  but  simply 
wished  to  eliminate  the  differences  of  class  in  order  to  place  all  indi- 
viduals under  equal  economic  conditions.  Since  1933,  the  Soviet 
government  has  proclaimed  that,  in  society,  each  is  bound  to  produce 
only  in  the  measure  of  his  capacities,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
should  be  paid  only  in  the  same  measure. 

As  men  are  today  extremely  different  from  the  genetic  viewpoint, 
Muller  thinks  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  equalise  the  value  of  the 


ment  are  needed  both  for  the  adequate  expression  of  eugenic  progress  and  as  a means  for  its 
realisation. 

We  eugenists  must  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  outlook  and  the  concepts  of  sociology, 
with  the  technique  and  the  practice  of  social  reform;  they  are  indispensable  parts  of  the 
machinery  which  we  need  to  realize  our  aims.  ” Eugenics  and  Society.  “ The  Eugenics 
Review  ”,  April,  1936,  p.  31. 

^ For  this  quite  valid  reason,  Dr.  Burgdorfer,  Director  at  the  Statistical  Department 
of  the  Reich,  defending  this  view  in  one  of  his  already-mentioned  pamphlets,  concludes 
that  the  struggle  to  safeguard  the  German  race  can  succeed  only  in  the  midst  of  peace. 

^ Dr.  Arthur  Gutt  (Dienst  an  der  Rasse  A.ufgahe  der  Staatspolitik,  Berlin,  1935,  p.  24) 
declares  : We  must  convince  our  youth  that  individual  culture,  ambition,  and  welfare 
are  not  the  true  values  of  life;  the  only  thing  that  counts  is  to  found  a healthy  family  and  to 
ensure  for  one’s  own  family  and  for  one’s  own  people  a happy  life  in  the  future  ”.  He  adds 
to  his  arguments  that  if  other  races  and  other  peoples  do  not  understand  these  arguments, 
that  is  merely  the  proof  of  the  fact  that  such  an  attitude  and  such  an  understanding  is  a matter 
of  race  ”. 
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parents  to  a greater  extent  by  recourse  to  a biological  control.  Even 
today,  class  differences  dissimulate  too  many  hereditary  differences,  and 
reforms  of  the  environment  cannot  fully  attain  their  goal  unless  they  are 
accompanied  by  genetic  improvement.  Natural  selection  reveals 
its  effects  only  after  a certain  lapse  of  time;  it  often  becomes  manifest 
only  when  degeneration  has  already  taken  place.  Muller  therefore  calls 
for  the  exercise  of  a control  before  marriage,  education  for  marriage, 
pre-nuptial  consultations,  birth  control,  sterilisation  (and  also  artificial 

fertilisation)  in  order  that  civilisation  may  not  disappear  through  mental 

1 

d)  The  representatives  of  the  theory  of  the  economic  and  welfare 
optimum  generally  occupy  an  intermediate  position.  Fairchild  has 
admitted  the  importance  for  social  welfare  both  of  environment  and  of 
the  hereditary  transmission  of  qualities.  Plummer,  while  believing  in 
the  doctrine  of  heredity,  thinks  that  the  children  of  all  classes  possess 
the  same  potential  qualities  (such  as  talent  and  industriousness),  but  that 
the  children  of  the  working  classes  do  not  have  the  same  possibilities 
of  developing  and  applying  them  2.  Lorimer  and  Osborn  dwell  on 
the  excessive  shortage  of  births  in  the  intellectual  classes,  and  demand  in 
particular  that  the  present  negative  qualitative  selection  be  ended  by 
securing  a more  intense  reproduction  of  the  social  classes  whose  off- 
spring is  of  higher  quality  from  the  standpoint  of  biology  and  culture. 
They  think  the  State  ought  to  intervene  in  this  sense 

5)  We  find,  then,  that  a compromise  is  being  sought  between  the 
different  doctrines  regarding  the  eugenic  optimum  population.  It 
was  a mistake  to  attach  importance  only  to  material  and  cultural  values 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  influence  which  individual  biolo- 
gical heredity  has  upon  those  values.  A reaction  against  progressive 
depopulation  and  the  degeneration  of  the  hereditary  mass  was  perfectly 
justified  from  the  psychological  standpoint. 

But  the  economic  and  social  optimum  is  not  opposed  to  eugenics ; 
it  even  constitutes  a condition  of  the  rational  application  of  that  doctrine. 


1 H.  E.  Muller,  Out  of  the  Night.  New  York,  1936.  See  the  ''  Eugenics  Review  ”, 
/oc.  cit. 

2 Alfred  Plummer,  The  Theory  of  Population,  some  questions  of  quantity  and  quality  (The 
Journal  of  Political  Economy,  Chicago,  vol.  XL.  No.  5,  1932). 

^ Frank  Lorimer  and  Frederick  Osborn  : Dynamics  of  population.  Social  and  Biological 
Significance  of  Changing  Birth  Tates  in  the  United  States.  New  York,  1934  (see  especially 
Part  IV,  pp.  255  ff.). 
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The  carrying  out  of  an  integral  optimum  policy  is  possible  only  if  an 
effort  is  made  to  influence  human  reproduction  with  due  regard  to  the 
conditions  of  the  environment  as  well  as  to  those  of  biological  heredity. 
In  the  first  of  these  fields,  a qualitative  family  policy  is  necessary,  in 
order,  on  the  one  hand,  to  give  preferential  treatment  and  sufficient  aid 
to  families  which  are  fit  to  reproduce  but  not  in  easy  circumstances, 
and  in  order  not  to  encourage,  on  the  other  hand,  the  creation  of  a 
diseased  and  unfit  posterity.  Parents  ought  not  to  receive  progressive 
allowances  for  more  than  about  four  children,  for  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  able  to  care  properly  for  a greater  number,  even  if  the  mother 
remains  at  home.  Any  exaggeration  is  bound  to  be  harmful  to  the 
qualitative  optimum ; no  measure  ought  to  be  taken  without  giving 
due  consideration  to  the  real  state  of  science. 

There  are,  in  fact,  two  elements  to  consider  in  this  connection  : 
to  provide  each  individual  with  a good  constitution  by  a proper  choice 
of  parents,  and  to  ensure  an  adequate  expectation  of  life.  The  organ- 
isation of  social  hygiene,  of  the  care  of  children,  and  of  vocational 
guidance  should  in  particular  give  due  weight  at  the  proper  time  to  the 
physical  and  other  dispositions  of  each  individual.  This  will  ensure  him 
good  health  until  the  age  of  marriage,  and  will  preserve  him  from 
certain  diseases  and  weaknesses  after  the  founding  of  the  family. 
Statistics  have  shown  the  relations  which  exist  between  occupation  and 
liability  to  sickness,  accident  and  death.  In  particular  the  statistics  on 
occupational  death-rates,  which  have  been  considerably  improved  in 
certain  countries,  for  example.  Great  Britain,  already  make  it  possible 
for  science  to  obtain  certain  first  indications  for  calculating  the  risks 
of  occupations  in  general  and  for  studying  them  more  thoroughly  in 
the  future.  It  is  only  after  such  studies  that  mankind  will  be  in  a position 
to  carry  out,  through  an  adequate  organisation,  a rational  selection  of 
candidates  for  the  different  occupations,  and  to  protect  their  health  by 
a periodic  control.  Only  thus  will  social  hygiene  succeed  in  securing 
for  each  citizen  the  length  of  life  which  his  biological  constitution 
permits  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  and  thus  diminishing 
the  death-rate  in  the  active  and  fertile  age-groups. 

6)  To  sum  up,  we  may  say  that  the  main  races  have  different  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  and  that  these  qualities  still  exert,  and 
will  exert  for  an  unpredictable  period,  a considerable  influence  both  on 
the  quantitative  economic  and  social  optimum  and  on  the  qualitative 
optimum  of  population.  The  European  countries  cannot  maintain 
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their  traditional  role  in  the  world  unless  they  improve  the  biological 
and  other  values  of  their  populations.  They  cannot  — except  for  the 
U.S.S.R.  — hope  to  compete  generally  with  the  coloured  races  in 
fertility.  But  the  quantity  of  the  population  is  not  without  importance 
for  the  possibility  of  a good  selection  on  the  principles  of  racial  hygiene. 
The  improvement  of  the  milieu  should  therefore  be  combined  with 
specifically  demographic  and  eugenic  measures  so  as  to  make  possible 
a great  progress  in  the  quality  of  the  human  race. 

Finally,  the  viewpoint  of  national  security  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  determining  the  demographic  policy  of  each  nation. 
In  so  far  as  such  a policy  is  the  expression  of  a desire  to  ensure  the 
existence,  the  development  and  the  parallel  improvement  of  the  different 
races,  it  fits  in  with  the  action  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  of  the 
International  Labour  Organisation,  and  the  latter  will  more  and  more 
find  themselves  obliged  to  adopt  this  ideal  of  the  integral  optimum  of 
world  population  which  we  have  just  set  forth.  Any  political  system 
which  lends  itself  to  a tendency  to  universalisation  is  logically  compatible 
with  the  idea  of  the  League  of  Nations.  On  the  contrary,  an  absolute 
“ racist  ” conception,  in  the  name  of  which  a nation  or  “ race  ” claims, 
by  reason  of  its  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  nature,  to  raise  itself 
above  other  nations,  would  be  in  fundamental  contradiction  with  such 
a universal  organization  for  peace. 


CHAPTER  VI 


CONCLUSIONS  : 

SYNTHETIC  OR  PROPORTIONAL  OPTIMUM 

We  have  analysed  the  different  demographic  conceptions,  defini- 
tions, and  policies  which  have  held  the  field  at  different  times.  We 
have  tried  to  estimate  at  their  true  value  the  traditional  ideas  touching 
the  calculation  of  population  densities  and  to  revise  the  empirical 
conceptions  of  political  economy  concerning  overpopulation  and 
underpopulation.  We  have  analysed  the  new  theory  of  the  economic 
optimum  of  population,  especially  in  that  form  which  best  corresponds 
to  the  modern  social  spirit,  that  is,  the  theory  of  optimum  welfare  as 
expressed  essentially  in  the  individual  and  family  standard  of  living. 

We  have  observed  that  even  as  concerns  this  theory,  its  definitions 
do  not  correspond  to  the  real  requirements  of  the  social  optimum  of 
our  time,  because  it  does  not  give  enough  weight  : i)  to  the  evolution 
of  statistics;  2)  to  the  needs  of  security  felt,  not  only  by  the  different 
governments,  but  by  each  individual;  3)  to  the  influence  of  demographic 
movements,  factors  and  structure  and  of  the  biological  qualities  of  the 
population  on  the  material  welfare  of  the  nations  and  of  each  individual 
and  hence  on  international  relations.  We  have  therefore  modified  the 
notion  of  the  social  optimum  or  rather  of  the  social  optima  as  conditioned 
by  the  functioning  of  a free  and  peaceful  world  economy,  and  have 
pointed  out  the  desirability  of  taking  into  account,  to  the  extent  properly 
required,  national  economy,  social  policy,  security,  rational  demographic 
evolution,  and  procreative  selection  according  to  the  principles  of 
eugenics.  We  have  thus  reached  a concept  of  the  optimum  population 
which  we  call  synthetic,  or  integral,  or  proportional. 
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In  conclusion,  then,  we  shall  : 

A)  set  down  side  by  side  the  various  definitions  concerning  over- 
population and  underpopulation,  in  order  to  deduce  from  them  — a 
contrario  — the  concept  of  the  synthetic  optimum  population;  and 

B)  propose  some  international  measures,  to  be  based  on  thorough 
studies,  — measures  which  appear  as  a necessary  condition  for  an  inter- 
national demographic  policy  calculated  to  obtain  such  an  optimum  by 
realistic  means.  These  studies  might  at  the  same  time  provide  an 
opportunity  to  develop  in  practice  our  conception  of  the  optimum. 


A.  — Definitions 

The  old  economic  theory  makes  a purely  empirical  distinction 
between  relative  and  absolute  overpopulation  and  underpopulation. 

a)  Relative  overpopulation  indicates  a maximum  si2e  of  the  popu- 
lation of  a given  territory  which  cannot  be  exceeded,  given  the  existing 
capital  and  the  existing  degree  of  development  of  technique  and  culture, 
without  lowering  the  general  welfare,  vi2.,  the  national  income  (and 
not  only  the  amount  of  food). 

Relative  underpopulation,  on  the  other  hand,  indicates  a minimum 
si2e  of  the  population  below  which  it  cannot  fall  without  the  insufficient 
exploitation  of  resources  bringing  about  a decline  in  general  welfare. 

h)  Absolute  overpopulation  and  underpopulation  indicate  a state 
such  that  the  very  existence  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  existence  of  a 
number  of  children  sufficient  to  maintain  the  si2e  of  the  population  is 
endangered  (famine,  excessive  prevalence  of  disease,  high  death  rate,  etc.). 

According  to  the  theory  of  the  economic  optimum  population,  the 
optimum  is  that  si2e  which  makes  possible  the  highest  average  social 
output  per  capita^  in  view  of  resources,  the  degree  of  development  of 
technique  and  of  science,  and  the  economic  organixation  of  world 
trade.  The  per  capita  social  output  may,  in  fact,  vary;  it  remains  at  the 
same  level,  in  case  population  increases,  only  if  the  increase  of  consump- 
tion goods,  because  of  the  additional  number  of  workers,  corresponds 
to  the  increase  in  demand  for  the  products  coming  from  these  addi- 
tional workers. 

It  may  then  be  observed  that,  because  of  the  evolution  of  the  theory 
of  the  optimum  welfare  and  of  the  progress  of  statistics,  the  notion  of  the 
essential  measure  of  the  social  optimum  has  changed  and  has  been 
defined  successively  in  the  following  ways  : i)  Social  output  per  capita  \ 
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2)  real  income  per  capita  (in  the  sense  of  the  total  of  consumption  goods) ; 

3)  standard  of  living  of  typical  classes  and  groups,  notably  of  the 
unskilled  workers  and  the  poor  peasant,  as  established  by  the  analysis 
of  family  budgets  or  by  other  methods  poverty  line  ”,  etc.);  4)  indivi- 
dual standard  of  living  measured  according  to  model  technical  standards 
relative  to  fundamental  needs.  _ 

According  to  this  theory,  when  the  size  of  the  population  deviates 
notably,  in  either  direction,  from  the  static  or  dynamic  optimum,  there 
is  overpopulation  or  underpopulation. 

We  have  in  the  course  of  our  research,  proceeded  by  three  stages^ 
in  order  better  to  determine  the  optimum  population  : 

a)  The  economic  social  optimum; 

}))  The  realistic  social  optimum; 

o')  The  synthetic  optimum. 

'Economic  social  optimum 

The  economic  social  optimum  is  also  for  us  a hypothetical  notion  : 
it  indicates  the  position  of  the  population  of  a given  territory  to  which 
corresponds  the  highest,  most  rational,  and  most  harmonious  mode  of 
life  possible  for  the  different  social  classes.  Such  an  optimum  is 
determined,  in  a relatively  free  and  peaceful  world  economy,  a)  by  the 
resources  of  the  territory,  h)  by  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
value  of  its  populatoin;  c')  by  the  degree  of  development  of  technique 
and  of  science;  d)  by  the  political  and  social  organization. 

A complete  outline  of  overpopulation  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
economic  social  optimum,  of  a State,  that  is  the  population  which 
exceeds  the  social  optimum,  might  be  presented  as  follows  : 

I.  Worldwide  overpopulation  : 

Cl)  Absolute  (life  itself  in  danger)  : imaginary  condition. 

h)  Relative  : in  view  of  the  present  situation  and  of  the  contrasts 
between  national  standards  of  living,  this  condition  is  without  much 
interest  and  cannot  possibly  be  compared  with  a previous  period. 

II.  Partial  overpopulation  (continental,  national,  regional,  local), 
i)  Static  condition  ; 

d)  Absolute  : a condition  such  that  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
population  of  a country  or  of  certain  regions  or,  finally,  of  certain  large 
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social  classes,  does  not  satisfy  permanently  the  conditions  of  mere 
physical  existence; 

b)  Relative  : if  the  standard  of  living  is  stabilised  very  close  to 
minimum  technical  standards  of  essential  consumption  established  with 
due  regard  for  conditions  of  climate,  customs,  traditions,  degree  of 
culture,  etc. 

2)  Dynamic  condition  : 

There  is  a disequilibrium  in  the  movement  of  the  factors  of  the 
optimum  such  that  it  is  possible  to  observe  a decline  in  the  standard 
of  living  : 

a)  Absolute  : evolution  toward  a condition  such  that  the  mode  of 
life  of  the  population  of  a country  or  of  certain  regions  or  merely  of 
certain  large  classes  of  society  does  not  permanently  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  physical  existence; 

b)  Relative  : such  a tendency  may  manifest  itself  : 

aa)  In  comparison  with  technical  consumption  standards  (or  with 
the  number  of  persons  who,  according  to  public  opinion,  were  below 
the  poverty  line)  at  an  earlier  date. 

bb)  In  comparison  with  the  preponderant  standard  of  living  in 
other  regions  belonging  to  the  same  system  of  civilization; 

cc)  In  comparison  with  the  standard  of  living  of  some  other  and  in 
particular  of  the  most  advanced  country  {international  or  political  over- 
population). 

A similar  outline  could  be  drawn  up  concerning  economic  social 
underpopulation. 

In  regard  to  these  demographic  definitions,  the  following  consi- 
derations are  to  be  noted  : 

1)  There  can  be  no  question  of  establishing  exact  figures  of  the 
optimum  population  of  each  country  or  of  the  world;  all  that  can  be  done 
is  to  seek  to  discover  what  are  the  practical  possibilities  of  evolution 
toward  certain  apparent  optimum  conditions. 

2)  There  can  be  no  question  of  determining  such  forecasts  for  exact 
dates,  but  only  for  periods  of  several  years; 

3)  On  the  other  hand,  as  concerns  comparisons  between  countries 
of  a certain  type  of  civilisation  or  between  different  regions  of  the  same 
country,  or  again  between  situations  which  have  existed  in  the  same 
country  or  region  at  different  dates,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  standard  of  living  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people;  this 
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Standard  of  living,  finally,  must  not  be  estimated,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  civilisation,  otherwise  than  in  terms  of  the  satisfaction  of  the 
fundamental  needs  of  existence. 

The  effects  of  overpopulation  and  of  underpopulation  may  be 
identical  and  may  equally  find  their  expression  in  a low  standard  of 
living  or  in  a tendency  toward  such  a standard.  But  the  improve- 
ment of  the  situation  seems  more  difficult  in  the  case  of  underpopu- 
lation, since  transfers  of  men  — man  is  not  a commodity  — are  carried 
out,  in  general,  with  even  greater  difficulty,  especially  at  present,  than 
those  of  goods  or  capital.  International  aid  (capital,  raw  materials, 
tariff  facilities,  etc.)  in  restoring  or  developing  the  national  economy  of 
overpopulated  countries  is  at  present,  in  general,  more  easily  possible 
than  emigration  for  colonising  purposes. 

Realistic  social  optimum 

To  obtain  ^ positive  basis  for  the  realisation  of  an  appropriate 
economic,  social,  and  demographic  policy,  it  is  desirable,  in  determining 
the  optimum,  to  leave  aside  all  theoretical  considerations.  We  have 
seen  that  it  is  not  yet  possible  for  us  to  establish  the  optimum  size  of 
population  in  a really  certain  and  precise  way  (except  perhaps  as  regards 
primitive  economies);  nor  can  we  determine  exactly  in  what  measure 
the  real  size  of  the  population  approaches  or  diverges  from  the 
optimum  level.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  make  concessions 
as  regards  welfare,  in  the  interest  of  national  security. 

We  propose,  then,  for  practical  purposes,  to  admit  the  term 
realistic  social  optimum  of  population.  We  mean  by  this  term  that  size 
of  population  which  would,  in  a given  territory,  according  to  data 
obtained  by  a social  survey  scientifically  carried  out  according  to  methods 
which  should  be  internationally  fixed,  ensure  the  best  possible  standard 
of  living  together  with  the  greatest  possible  security  in  favour  of  the 
masses  of  the  people.  The  realistic  optimum  should  therefore  simul- 
taneously take  into  account  the  strict  necessities  of  welfare  and  of 
national  security^  taking  into  consideration  likewise  the  imponderable 
elements  which  frequently  play  a part,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Dynamically  considered,  the  realistic  optimum  requires  that  the 
movements  of  the  demographic,  economic,  social,  and  security  factors 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  constantly  synchronised,  taking  into  account 
scientific  forecasts. 
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As  long  as  rearmament  absorbs  an  enormous  part  of  the  financial 
resources  of  States  (the  expenditures  under  this  head  now  amount 
to  40  %-  5 o % of  the  national  incomes)  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  national 
realistic  optimum  will  increasingly  diverge  from  the  simple  ‘‘  hypo- 
thetical social  optimum  ” : the  raising  of  the  standard  of  living,  material, 
cultural,  and  even  moral,  will,  in  fact,  be  stopped,  and  the  standard  may 
even  be  lowered. 

The  realistic  world  optimum  will  remain,  in  such  a period  of  contrast 
between  the  realistic  optima  of  the  different  nations,  a mere  logical 
fiction  or  an  ethical  aspiration.  From  the  point  of  view  of  logic,  this 
concept  designates,  statistically,  a size  of  world  population  which  occa- 
sions the  smallest  possible  difference  between  the  national  social  optima; 
dynamically,  it  implies  the  general  tendency  toward  a maximum  align- 
ment of  national  standards  of  living  and  conditions  of  security.  It  is, 
however,  important  to  take  into  account,  in  this  concept  of  realistic 
world  optimum  population,  the  difficulties  and  delays  which  would 
inevitably  be  met  in  adjusting  the  various  national  conditions,  because 
of  divergences  of  race,  history,  culture,  national  and  social  aspira- 
tions, etc.  Justice  among  the  nations  and  also  the  freeer  play  of 
economic  and  social  forces,  which  has  against  all  obstacles  a tendency 
to  achieve  a social  equilibrium,  will  be  realised  by  peaceful  methods  only 
through  the  granting  of  temporary  concessions  by  the  ‘‘  have  ” nations 
in  favour  of  the  ‘‘have-nots’",  in  a spirit  of  sincere  solidarity  and  pro- 
gress. The  constant  narrowing  of  differences  between  standards  of 
living  would  make  it  possible  to  achieve  gradually  a system  of  collective 
security  (disarmament,  etc.)  and  would  in  the  long  run  make  possible 
a considerable  and  stable  universal  increase  in  the  welfare  of  the  world 


^ The  world’s  expenditures  for  armaments  have  trebled  since  1933.  In  the  past  two 
years,  they  have  more  than  doubled.  From  1934  to  1936,  they  rose  from  $ 5,000,000,000 
to  $ 1 1,000,000,000,  and  the  increase  has  not  yet  reached  its  end. 

The  appropriations  voted  in  March,  1937,  for  the  army,  the  air  force,  and  the  navy,  in 
Great  Britain,  amount  to  £ 277,000,000. 

^ Peace  treaties  have  never  yet  been  drafted  on  the  basis  of  this  idea  of  a realistic  optimum 
population;  the  interest  of  the  stronger,  ignorance  of  real  conditions,  and  the  influence 
of  fortuitous  circumstances  have  almost  always  played  a decisive  part  in  their  preparation. 
The  arbitrary  shifting  of  boundaries  has  often  led  to  a diminution  of  the  economic  optimum 
and  of  social  welfare  in  certain  regions  concerned,  through  the  loss  of  an  excessive  part  of 
natural  wealth,  of  traditional  markets,  and  of  accustomed  outlets  for  surplus  labour. 

In  many  cases,  treaty  provisions  have  increased  nationality  and  race  mixtures  and  have 
ended  by  making  matters  worse.  (See,  for  example,  certain  practices  and  legislative  proposals 
which  have  recently  aroused  the  interest  of  the  world  press  because  they  tend  to  reserve 
certain  occupations  almost  entirely  to  citizens  belonging  to  the  majority  race).  Such  a 
state  of  things  is  a source  of  friction  and  conflict  and  is  likely  to  lead  to  a succession  of  political 
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Synthetic  or  proportional  optimum 

The  present  state  of  human  progress  does  not  yet  enable  us  either 
to  give  the  figure  of  the  realistic  optimum  size  of  the  population  of  a 
country,  a region,  or  the  entire  globe,  or  to  calculate  its  optimum  rate 
of  growth.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  conceive  of  a national  and 


agreements  of  a changing  and  contradictory  nature,  dangerous  for  the  security  of  all.  The 
legime  of  armed  peace,  again,  endangers  the  prosperity  even  of  the  victorious  nations. 

A peaceful  revision  of  treaties  is,  then,  essential  under  such  conditions,  and  such  revision 
should  be  carried  out  hereafter,  on  the  basis  of  the  idea,  explained  above,  of  a realistic  optimum 
population;  by  means  of  rectification  of  boundaries  — as  in  the  case  of  Alsace  after  1870  — , 
especially  when  natural  boundaries  exist,  or  by  the  creation  of  larger  and  larger  political 
and  economic  unions,  ensuring  a relatively  higher  social  optimum  and  consequently  making 
possible  a friendly  collaboration  between  the  nations  and  nationalities  participating. 

A solution  finally  satisfactory  for  all  cannot  be  had,  but  progressive  peaceful  improve- 
ments could  be  carried  out.  They  should  be  methodically  prepared  and  carried  out  by 
the  international  peace  organisms. 

In  discussions  concerning  the  reform  of  the  League  of  Nations,  held  at  the  Royal 
Institute  of  International  Affairs  in  the  Spring  of  1936,  suggestions  were  made  for  the 
practical  reform  of  Art.  19  of  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant,  concerning  peaceful  changes 
in  the  status  quo.  The  States  refusing  to  carry  out  a revision  decided  on  by  a two-thirds 
majority  of  the  League  Council  and  a simple  majority  of  the  Assembly  would  no  longer  profit 
by  collective  defence.  Further,  Art.  10  of  the  Covenant,  guaranteeing  territorial  status, 
and  Art.  19,  concerning  revision  of  treaties,  would  be  brought  together  in  a single  article 
so  as  to  stress  the  fact  that  there  is  no  contradiction  between  these  two  provisions.  (See 
The  Future  of  the  Teague  of  Nations,  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  London,  1936). 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  Italian  delegation  on  many  occasions,  and  the  Polish  delegation 
in  1936,  have  tried  to  call  attention  before  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  International  Labour 
Organisation,  to  the  contrasts  existing  between  the  " overpopulated  ” and  the  under- 
populated ” nations. 

In  the  following  publications  of  the  author  will  be  found,  along  with  his  own  views  on 
the  matter,  a statement  of  the  evolution  in  demographic  ideas  and  of  the  declarations  in  this 
field  made  before  the  organisms  in  question  : “ Surpopulation  et  politique  de  natalite  ”. 
Kevue  econowique  Internationale.  Brussels,  September,  1928;  Les  migrations  et  les  previsions 
demographiques  et  sociales  ”,  reprinted  from  Assicuraifoni  sociali.  Year  VII,  March-April, 
1931,  No.  2;  ''  Les  etrangers  dans  le  monde  d’aujourd’hui : problemes  de  fait  et  de  documen- 
tation ”.  Annales  d’histoire  economique  et  sociale.  Paris,  February,  1936;  ''  Contre-migration  et 
politique  d’emigration  ”.  Tevue  economique  internationale , December,  1936. 

Recently,  international  action  has  been  begun  within  the  above-mentioned  international 
organisms  with  reference  to  the  restoration  of  migratory  movements,  following  the  resolutions 
voted  in  the  last  session  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  (1936.  See  Monthly 
Summary.  League  of  Nations,  September  and  October,  1936)  and  in  the  last  meeting 
(November  1936)  of  the  Permanent  Commission  on  Migrations  of  the  International  Labour 
Office  {Industrial  and  L.ahour  Information.  1.  L.  O.,  Vol.  60,  No.  1 1). 

Finally,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the  attention  of  the  Commission  for 
the  study  of  the  problem  of  raw  materials  (March,  1937)  was  also  drawn  to  the  situation 
produced  in  several  countries  by  the  rapid  increase  of  population  and  by  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  emigration.  The  necessity  of  feeding  an  increasing  number  of  people  accentuates 
tor  these  countries  the  need  of  raw  materials,  the  transformation  of  which  into  manufactured 
products  must  furnish  the  means  of  exchange  on  the  market  for  food  products.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  any  measure  involving  new  possibilities  of  access  to  the  exploitation  of  raw 
materials,  notably  where  such  exploitation  is  still  limited,  might  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem  indicated  above. 
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international  synthesis  giving  due  weight,  not  only  to  economic  and 
social  viewpoints  and  to  considerations  of  national  defence,  but  likewise 
to  demographic  and  eugenic  ideas  and  forecasts.  Only  an  international 
synthesis  of  this  sort,  based  on  uniform  definitions,  criteria,  and  methods, 
can  make  it  possible  for  the  various  nations  to  avoid  a condition  or  a 
demographic  evolution  which  would  be  particularly  unfavourable,  viz.  : 

1.  From  the  quantitative  viewpoint : i.  An  economic  and  social  condition 
which  remains  or  tends  to  remain  far  below  the  conditions  still  allowing 
each  inhabitant  to  satisfy  his  fundamental  needs  according  to  certain 
minimum  standards  (see  relative  overpopulation  and  underpopulation). 

2.  From  the  standpoint  of  security,  a condition  which  by  producing 
despair,  imposes  or  tends  to  impose  on  a nation  a bellicose  attitude 
toward  other  States,  or  else  incites  or  tends  to  incite,  by  its  weakness, 
other  States  to  invade  it. 

II.  From  the  qualitative  viewpoint : i.  A demographic  condition  which 
threatens  not  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  the  present  si2e  of  each  nation 
in  the  most  economic  way  (taking  into  account  the  reproduction  rate, 
the  rates  of  illness  and  of  death  by  specific  diseases,  expectation  of  life, 
hypothetical  estimates  of  growth,  age-group  structure,  etc.). 

2.  A biological  condition  which  does  not  take  into  account  the 
demands  of  racial  hygiene  as  concerns  the  hereditary  qualities  required 
before  conception  (pre-nuptial  examination  of  parents,  etc.)  or  birth, 
and  which  does  not,  furthermore,  ensure  the  more  than  proportional 
multiplication  of  the  fit  (physically,  intellectually,  and  morally);  which, 
finally,  does  not  ensure  to  each  inhabitant  the  standard  of  living  and  the 
type  of  occupation  which  will  enable  him  to  attain  the  maximum  length 
of  life  corresponding  to  his  physical  constitution. 

Such  an  optimum  of  population  may  be  called  synthetic  or  integral 
or  proportional  social  optimum.  Welfare  should  remain  the  dominant  element 
in  this  composite  concept  of  the  optimum  population,  but  consideration 
should  be  given  simultaneously  to  the  corrective  and  complementary  elements 
indicated  above.  This  notion  of  the  synthetic  optimum,  moreover, 
in  spite  of  its  objective  and  international  character,  makes  it  possible 
to  take  into  account,  to  some  extent,  the  imponderable  factors  arising 
out  of  the  special  psychology  of  the  peoples. 

The  international  organisms  have  already  recognised  the  ideological 
unity  of  economic  policy  and  social  policy  (seep.  73,  n.)  ; unity  would, 
however,  remain  incomplete  if  we  did  not  recognise  the  necessity  of 
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taking  into  account,  on  the  same  footing,  the  demographic  factors,  and 
notably  the  predictable  changes  in  the  size  and  structure  of  populations. 
It  will,  then,  depend  on  the  state  of  the  sciences  and  of  knowledge,  on 
the  art  of  statesmen  and  on  the  good  will  of  the  nations  whether  and 
when  a fair  proportion  between  the  different  elements  of  such  an  integral 
international  social  optimum  policy  can  be  established  in  the  most 
satisfactory  and  constant  fashion. 


B.  — Proposals 

In  this  study,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  proposing  a few  funda- 
mental measures  which  ought  to  be  considered  at  once  in  the  light  of  the 
proposed  synthetic  optimum  population  of  the  world;  these  measures 
would,  moreover,  be  those  best  fitted  to  furnish  additional  details  and 
proofs  of  this  idea. 

A.  — International  agreements  to  be  considered  : 

1)  Agreement  concerning  the  statistical  and  other  criteria  of  the 
notion  of  the  synthetic  optimum  of  population  (overpopulation  and 
underpopulation) ; 

2)  Agreement  concerning  the  principles  and  methods  of  an  effort 
of  international  collaboration  aiming  to  attenuate  the  contrasts  of  standards 
of  living  in  particularly  overpopulated  or  underpopulated  countries', 

3)  Recommendations,  and,  if  possible,  an  international  convention 
concerning  a uniform  social  policy  relative  to  the  distribution  of  family 
burdens ; 

4)  General  convention  concerning  equality  of  treatment  — in  the 
field  of  social  rights  — of  foreign  workers,  whose  situation  is  at  present  a 
danger  for  the  general  standard  of  living.  The  conventions  concerning 
post-war  emigration  by  no  means  suffice  (see  the  author’s  Contre-migration 
et  politique  d^ emigration.  Loc.  cit.,  pp.  482  ff.); 

5)  Social  principles  related  to  a uniform  qualitative  policy  of 
population  (eugenics,  etc.). 

B.  — International  studies  to  be  made  in  view  of  such  agreements  : 

I.  — i)  Comparative  international  survey  of  the  demographic 
situation  in  a certain  number  of  typical  countries. 

This  survey  would  include  a series  of  preliminary  technical  studies, 
and  notably  research  by  methods  which  have  proved  particularly 
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satisfactory,  into  demographic, economic,  and  social  conditions;  in  this 
research,  it  would  be  wise  to  profit  by  past  experience. 

2)  Optimum  population,  migration  (colonisation)  and  colonies. 

3)  Natural  movements  of  population,  internal  and  external  migra- 
tion. 

4)  Counter-migration,  standard  of  living,  agrarian  reform,  industrial- 
isation, international  distribution  of  capital,  co-migration,  and  world 
trade. 

5)  Situation  of  foreign  workers  in  the  world. 

6)  Policies  in  favour  of  the  growth  (family  policy)  or  of  the  control 
(quantitative  or  qualitative)  of  population. 

II.  — Studies  concerning  the  interaction  of  demographic  changes 
and  of  the  chief  problems  of  social  policy  which  affect  the  standard  of 
living  (employment,  unemployment,  protection  of  workers,  social 
insurance,  housing,  labour  hygiene,  rural  life,  etc.). 


C.  — Methods  of  action 

1.  An  international  inquiry  concerning  the  demographic  situation 
in  various  important  countries,  carried  out  on  uniform  bases,  notably, 
among  other  things,  by  means  of  the  study  of  family  budgets,  could  be 
made  the  starting  point  of  a planned  international  population  policy. 

Before  undertaking  such  a survey,  it  would  be  necessary  to  call  an 
official  (demographic)  conference  to  draw  up  the  programme  of  the  survey 
and  to  reach  an  agreement  regarding  its  plan  and  its  methods.  In 
this  way,  it  would  be  possible,  in  large  measure,  to  establish  methods 
calculated  to  bring  some  light  into  discussions  concerning  absolute  and 
relative  overpopulation  and  underpopulation  and  thus  concretely 
to  facilitate  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international  conflicts  of  this  sort 
(Standing  Committee  of  demographic  conciliation  of  the  League  of 
Nations). 

2.  The  Governing  Body  of  the  International  Labour  Office  in 
its  73rd  session  (October  24  to  26,  1936)  approved  a proposal  of  the 
Director  according  to  which  reports  relative  to  the  economic  situation 
in  general,  and  to  the  national  and  international  economic  facts  likely 
to  have  important  social  consequences,  will  be  communicated  to  the 
Governing  Body  in  its  April  and  October  sessions. 
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It  would  be  well  to  include  in  this  measure  reports  dealing  with 
national  and  international  demographic  facts. 

5 . It  would  likewise  be  desirable  to  obtain  permanent  collaboration 
(a  mixed  commission)  between  the  international  scientific  organisations 
concerned,  which  would  further  the  progress  of  the  fundamental  pro- 
blems of  world  policy  concerning  the  integral  optimum  population. 
In  this  way  it  would  probably  be  possible  to  suppress  the  serious  gap 
constituted  for  science  and  for  practice,  in  this  burning  question,  by  the 
absence  of  even  the  beginning  of  a practical  agreement  between  the 
different  nations,  to  avoid  overlapping  and  to  prepare  methodically 
future  international  economic  conferences. 

We  have  sought  to  determine  the  relative  importance  of  the  chief 
elements  in  a rational  world  optimum  of  population,  notably  the  assi- 
milation of  material  standards  of  living.  We  know  that  philosophical 
and  national  viewpoints  (prestige,  military  power,  cultural  supremacy, 
tradition,  political  systems)  and  other  imponderables,  in  the  last  resort, 
have  hitherto  generally  decided  the  attitudes  of  governments  and  of 
peoples  in  specific  demographic  situations  and  in  connection  with 
specific  demographic  changes  (war  and  conquest,  migrations,  interna- 
tional trade,  industrialisation,  intensive  agriculture,  total  autarky,  etc.). 
However,  the  utility  of  a thorough  discussion  of  the  complex  problems 
concerning  the  synthetic  optimum  of  population,  first  among  scientists 
of  good  will  of  different  nationalities  and  of  different  ideological  schools, 
ought  to  be  recognised  even  by  the  most  sceptical  statesmen  and 
by  the  most  authoritarian  governments,  as  a means  of  bringing  people 
closer  together.  The  future  of  the  League  of  Nations  depends  largely 
on  the  development  of  a uniform  world  public  opinion  — finding 
expression  in  agreements  and  conventions  regarding  the  definitions, 
criteria,  and  methods  of  forecasting  and  control  — favourable  to  the 
realisation  of  the  synthetic  optimum.  This  is  particularly  true  in  case 
of  conflicts  which  are  chiefly  demographic  in  origin. 
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